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Ir was in August of last year that Balma- 
ccda meade bis first surrender to the Con- 
gressional party. The struggle at that time 
had not gone beyond the methods of peace- 
ful debate in Congress, though even then the 
tension was so great that a warlike outbreak 
seemed imminent. The President yielded, 
however, though it is now evident that he did 
so only to gain time and prepare himself for 
the resort to arms which he had determined 
ipon, It has taken but a year, therefore, 
for the verdict of battle to goas strongly 
against him as that of parliamentary debate 
hed previously gone, The worst that has 
ever been said of his opponents is that they 
were an oligarchical group, representing the 
wealth and best families of the countrv, who 
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were unwilling to relinquish the political pre- 
dom‘nance they had long enjoyed. But this 
charge may very easily be a hostile version 
of the fact that they stood, as they claimed, 
for time-honored and constitutional me- 
thods, At any rate, they have won their 
victory under a banner bearing that d-vice. 
It must be a humiliating reflection to 
Americans that the influence of our 
Government, though nominally neutral, has 


really been cast throughout upon the 
side of illegalitv and despotism. The indi- 
catiors are strong that this was brought 


about through a secret understanding arrived 
at by the State Department and Ba!lmaceda. 
Tie latter appears to bave openly boasted 
thathe had the power of the United States 
at his back, and to have used that fact, or 
a whip to keep his 
suppor'ers in line, and thus as the means of 


assumed fact. as 
prolonging the warfare Two years ago he 
was the man of all men who brought to 
naught Mr, in the P:n-Ame- 
rican Congress. His sudden veering about 
motives whch 
probably be made public by a Congressional 
investigation. Mr. Baine has no reason to 
desire a repetition of the inquiry into his 
performances on the west coast of South 
America; the one of nine years ago was an 
experience to satisfy any man’s ambitions in 
that line. 


> aine’s plans 


suggests power‘'ul could 





According to the Washington correspond- 
ent of the 7imes, the /tata case is the sub- 
ject of considerable speculation in Washing- 
ton ‘‘as to whether the new Chilian Govern- 
ment will demand the payment of heavy 
damages by the United States for interfer- 
ing with the delivery of the arms carried 
from the United in 
’ “ 

{he correspondent goes on to say : 

“If Palmaceda bad been victorious, there 
would never have been any question raised as 
to the propriety of the course pursued by the 
United States, inasmuch as bis side profited by 
the failure of the Itata to carry out her mis- 


States that vessel,”’ 


sion as well as by ibe prolonged abserfce of the 
Esmeralda, which went north to convoy her 


down and was delayed at Acayulco while 
waiting for coal. Twoat the action of the Uni 


ted States 


in pot allowing arms and mu 
nitions of war to be transperted withou 
interference to Cbili bampered the in ur 
gents somewhat is undoubted, but it t- 


said by some authorities on international ‘aw 
that they will bave no geod c'aim fer damage- 
against the United States, for the reason that 
the Itata was not final'y seized in the harbor 
of Iquique, but was ziven up by the insurcents 
as theresult of diplomatic corresporderce. If 
this view holds good, the insurgents can have 
no claim, it is sait, even if the Unite! 
court at San Diego should decide that the ori 
ginal detention of the vessel in that port was 
unwarranted,” 


States 


But suppose the 
on the high seas by the Charles? 
taries Blaine and Tracy, with the 
port of the 7imes, were proposing in 
last, wou'd not the new Chili 
have a very pretty claim against the United 
States at this moment ? 


tata had been captured 
is Secre 
Warm sup 


May 


an Government 





The rule established, or sought to be estab 
lished, by Secretary Tracy in the Barrundia 
has fruit in another quarter 
News comes from Central America tl! 
authorities of the 
sent an officer of police on board the Pacitic 
Mail steamer City of Panama to 
persons, four of whom were native Salvado 
rians and an American citz np. This 
occurred on the Sth of August in th 
Salvadorian port of La Libertad 9 Capt 
White of the Janama refused to surrend 

these persons, 
port went 


case borne 
at th 
republic of Salvador 


arrest! fiv 


one 


Then the commandant of the 


the Pana to arrest 


on. board 
the men by force, but, the varrative pr 
ceeds: 

“Capt. White’s indignation was arou-ed 
once, and, without waiting to discuss 'be mat 


teratail, heteld theccmmandsn’ that i 
did not Jesve he steamer immecia‘ely, 
would ‘hrow him overheard the c¢ mma 
ant evidentiy perceived thar Capt Whive we- 
disposeito carry out his thre t, for he w 
drew from the steamer withoutany forther 


cussion, A short time beforethe steamer <a 
from La Libertad, (ant. White was 
that President Eze'a had been norified oft 


currences on the City of Panama and that 
had gone witb alarye aimed 'o ee Acaju 
the next ort in Salvador at which ste 
was tostop. The Caprain's information wa 
to the effect that Ezeta intend awsit 
arrival of the steamer at Acaju and to: 'a 





off the refugees at ali bazards. Capt. W 
accordingly de‘ermined not to goto Acatu a 
and as there was no other per? in Sa vadora 
whch the steamer t 
proceeded to San José de Guatemala, arriving 
August It.” 


was scheduled ¢ ete n he 





In examining the Barrurdia case we cited 
the despatches of Secretaries Ever: tt, Morey, 
Frelinghuysen, ard Bavard, and the textual 


opinion of Mr. Soley. the present Assistant 


Secretary of the Navy, tothe effect that a 
merchant ship in the harbors or waters of a 


foreign Government is subject in sll respects 
to the jurisdiction of that Government unless 
exempted by treaty. Mr. Soler. in his article 
on International Law in the ‘ Naval Eveye'o- 
yeedia,” says: ‘‘ Public cfficers may go on 


board such vessels, their officers cr seamen 


mav be arrested on beard, writs may be 
served, and crimes occurring on board, by 





whomsoever commitied, are triable in the lo 





cal courts.”” That isto say, if the attempt had 
been made by the constituted authorities of 
Salvador to arrest Captain White him 
self instead of certain passengers on his 
ship, he could not lawfully have resisted 
such arrest This is simp'y ke saving 
that if the authorities of New York find 
or believe that the Captain of the A¢ tu 
has « I ted an offence against our jaws, 
and if he isin our wa s, be may be arrested 
and that } has no right to resist arrest: and 
. » ist nV passe ers on his 

ship. But our “spirited foreign polley 
for which w are ’ ih lebted 
to Mr. Bais has reversed, for the time 
bein 4 t precedents « tine Stale 
nd Navy Departments, and has instructed 
our merchant captains that they are to dis 
bey and defy th ur n of foreign 
Governments in the wh Ww rs, and told 
ur naval commanders that in cases where 
he merchant ¢ ipeains { so fo sobey ari 
lefy, they sha cor orwar i make 
good the leficiency t t e#tien r eX 
ampe, of forcibly tak charge of a re 
gee who is asked t) protection 
The ree'procity idea is work As rhe 
ivi eceneX ci r i \ an 

? wt < i Ta ive a 
cipated At « M wV ana we} can 
Conve ‘ r sia eX Congtess: n 
vl i i 4 1 i t had een thitan 
rea wvreat i i recipro NV and, 
as t evou Y i =e whv we 
sho 1 trad ; w Soutl America 
t Y st t i is id t «x 
ded to “uP ¢ t - ] was an ab 
8 ite ecessil for sou ron Marv and e 
ec ar Eng 1, France and Ger 
vs i Te t 1 es upon 

bag for Ww this countr 
- Te ‘ : ri duties up their 
T s l - ( S Were ¢ mbod ed 
a Tes } vy M \I j Which Was 
i s \ the Convention, 
i S & TemarAa ti vy to se how 
ger.y t yr | ( free trade is 
swallowed = w » it is disguised under 
some other nam ‘A rose by = any 
er nan would smell as sweet,” and if 
the Repubieans will commit themse.ves 
s enthus'sastica'lly to a rational reform of 


he tar ff as they did last week in Mary- 
ind, it does not make much difference whe- 


ther it is done under the 1 


ame of reciprocity 
ade. It is not impossible that Mr. 
the little fire that 


south end of 


‘ t 
or iree UF 


Biasine may live to see 


} Wea 


~~ 
he bas kindled 


in the the tem- 
ple of proteclion, extend itself until it con 
+} 


sumes the whole siructure, 


According to Mr, Lodge of Massachusetts, 
whose prophecies are written in the Septem- 
ber Forum, the dominant ‘ssue in the elec- 
tion of 1892 will be the question of the free 

t The tariff, he thinks, is 
a dangerous thing for any party to meddle 


The Democrats got up the Mills tariff 


sage of Sliver. 


Cur 


with. 
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in 1888, and the country was so displeased 
with them that they lost their majority in the 
Tlouse of Representatives. Then the Re- 
publicans passed the McKinley Bill, and ‘‘in 
the skilfully wrought panic which ensued 
about high prices, the Republican party suf- 
fered severely.” In 1892, therefore, the 
Democrats will pass another tariff _ bill 
in the House, and the country will be 
again disgusted witb them and vote for 
the Republicans. From these premises, 
by a logical process that we are un- 
able to follow, Mr. Lodge draws the con- 
clusions that a majority of American voters 
are in favor of a protective tariff, and that 
neither party can make the tariff ‘‘a leading 
issue in 1892 if any more exciting question 
In the language of another emi- 
nent character, ‘‘an two men ride of a 
horse, one must ride behind.” The sil- 
ver question is more exciting than the 
tariff, and therefore the election of 1892 will 
turn upon it. The next Congress will pass 
a free-silver bill, which the President will 
veto, and on this issue the parties will go to 
the polls. ‘‘ Whatever differences may exist 
within the parties upon this question, the 
conditions are such that one must sustain 
and the other oppose it. They cannot both 
get upon the same platform in regard to it, 
and it therefore secms inevitable that the free 
coinage of silver will be the leading issue in 
the next campaign, the one upon wLich most 
popular feeling will be excited, and upon 
which most votes will turn.” At all events, 
Mr. Lodge concludes, the question of free 
silver or cheap money must find its final 
and only settlement at the hands of the 
voters of the United States. Mr. Lodge’s 
reasoning is not clear, and he fails to con- 
sider that the free-silver men among the 
Democrats may be brought to see that, if 
they insist upon their scheme, they will split 
their party and fail of their desire. 


arises,” 





The Republicans of Maryland are very 
much exasperated because the Democrats of 
that State did not favor the free coinage of 
silver in their platform, Accordingly, they 
passed a resolution at their own State Con- 
vention, which we take leave to print side 
by side with the Democratic resolution on 
the same subject : 

MARYLAND REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM, 


MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM, 


(3.) We denounce the | (9.) No State can coin 
Democracy of Maryland money, or make anything 
for its meaningless silver | but gold and silver coin 
platform, while its lead-|a tender in payment of 
ers unite with the De-| debts, Congress only can 
mocracy of Ohio and Iowa | coin money and regulate 
in demanding the free} the value thereof. The 
coinage of cheap silver | dollar is the unit of value 
dollars to cheat labor of | in the United States. The 
its daily wages and the | powerof Congress to coin 
farmer of the value of} gold and silver ought not 
his grain. The Republi-| to be so exercised that 
can Silver Law is now ra-| gold coin or silver coin 
pidly inercasing the cur- | will become a commodity 
rency to meet the wants | and so disturb the opera- 
of the people, while it | tions of trade, but in such 
suarantees a dollar—sil- | manner that the dollar in 
ver, gold, or paper— | gold coin and the dollar in 
worth 100 cents, honest | silver coin shall be of 
money, the same every | equalexchangeable value 
day in the year, in the; in all the markets of the 
pockets of our people. | United States. Any at- 








tempt to depreciate by le 

gislation either of these 

metals ought to be depre 
| cated and condemned, 





It is very clear that both of these platforms 
mean the same thing, and run to the same 
conclusion, which is, that the Government 
ought by some means to maintain the gold 
standard. Keeping all kinds of money at par 
with each other means keeping them all at 
par with yold. Yet the Democratic plat- 
form expresses this intention more directly 
and decisively than the Republican. The 
latter merely recites that ‘‘the present silver 
law guarantees a dollar—silver, gold, or 
paper—worth 100 cents, honest money, 
the same every day in the year.” A 
captious man might ask what kind of 
100 cents are here referred to, there 
being a difference between 100 cents silver 
and 100 cents gold, if we look at their metallic 
value only. Moreover, the silver men con- 
tend that 100 cents in their favorite metal is 
just as ‘‘ honest money ” as 100 cents in gold. 
The Democratic platform declares flatly that 
the dollar in gold and the dollar in silver 
should be kept at equal, exchangeable value. 
If there is any difference between the two 
platforms, it is in favor of the Democrats— 
in this particular instance. 





Some of the newspapers seem to be trying 
to make a sensation over the practice of ac- 
cumulating gold followed by the Sub-Trea- 
sury in this city. One of them represents 
that Secretary Foster has artfully induced 
or cajoled the New York bankers who had 
occasion to send money to their Western 
correspondents, to deposit gold or gold certi- 
ficates, while the Treasurer slily remitted 
greenbacks, thus increasing the supply of 
gold in the Treasury by nearly $12,000,000 
intwomonths. ‘The simple-hearted bankers, 
having just found out the game that was 
being played upon them, are now indignant 
at Mr. Foster's trick, and, according to this 
authority, have obliged the Treasury to ship 
West at least half the gold it receives, The 
motive of the New York bankers in thus 
driving gold away from this city is not ex- 
plained, nor is it easily explainable. It does 
not appear that there is any occasion for 
excitement, surprise, indignation, or remon- 
strance in this matter. The facts are sim- 
ply that the express companies have a 
contract with the Government for the trans- 
portation of money, by the terms of which 
the Government is charged a much lower 
rate than other customers. The business 
of the Government is so large that this 
is a perfectly justifiable proceeding. Accord- 
ingly, when a Western bank sends an order 
to New York for money to help move 
the crops, the New York bank, instead 
of sending the money by express itself, 
takes it to the Sub-Treasury and gets it 
sent by Government. If the Sub-Trea- 
sury had insisted that the banks must 
deposit gold if they wished to avail them- 
selves of the Government’s low express 
rates, it does not seem that the bankers 
would have had much reason to com- 
plain. They were under no compulsion 
to: hand over their gold to the Trea- 
sury, for they could have kept it and 


remitted notes instead ata very trifling ex- | 





pense. The idea that the New York bank- 
ers suddenly ‘‘ got their eyes open” to the 
nature of this transaction early in the week, 
is certainly refreshing. Such guileless sim- 
plicity is not commonly attributed to this 
astute class of men, and the whole story is 
more amusing than credible. 





Lieut. Foote of Washington, whose ad- 
dress upon the abuses in our pension legis- 
lation we commented upon recently, has 
followed up his words with deeds that may 
have important consequences. With some 
other old soldiers, he has organized the 
**Society of Loyal Volunteers,” the ob- 
ject being to compel a revision of the pen- 
sion system, to the end that only those 
who are actually in need shall receive 
money from the Government. This end is 
to be attained to a considerable extent 
through voluntary and unpaid work on the 
part of members of the new society. It is 
proposed to have branches, if necessary, in 
every county, each branch to keep a list of 
all pensioners residing in its county, showing 
the amount of the payments and the claims 
which have been granted. In cases of fraud 
the society is to ccéperate with the Govern- 
ment in securing the cancellation of the pen- 
sion and the conviction of the guilty per- 
sons. Each society is to recommend guar- 
dians when requested, to act without compen- 
sation for the families of soldiers, and to 
emp!oy attorneys, at its own expense, to pro- 
tect the rights of those whoare unable to pro 
tect themselves. It is impossible to say 
whether this scheme will succeed, but it 
would be very encouraging if it should. 
What is unfortunate about it is that it should 
have been so longdelayed. The Grand Army 
has now grown very strong, and will regard 
the new society with hostility, it is to be 
feared, forit is formed to do what the Grand 
Army ought to have long since undertaken, 
but has hitherto neglected. 





Another test of the color prejudice, not on 
geographical lines, was had in Philadelphia 
on Wednesday week at the annual meeting 
of the Patriotic Order of Sons of America, 
an organization whose object is stated to 
be ‘‘the verfecting of American iustitu- 
tions,” the point of discussion being a mo- 
tion to strike from the constitution the 
word ‘‘ white,” by which colored citizens 
are barred from membership. A majority 
report was presented in favor of the change, 
but the minority of the Committee vigorous- 
ly defended the constitution’s existing form. 
The vote when taken stood 58 to 36 in favor 
of admitting colored men, but it required a 
four-fifths vote to make the change. A 
strong plea for the black man was made 
by the president of a ‘‘camp” of colored 
men organiz_d in Philadelphia. ‘‘ Slavery,” 
said he, ‘‘ is a thing of the past, thank God, 
and now all we want is, that you put us in 
an equal position, not socially, but that we 
may be able to uphold equally with you our 
American institutions, fur they are our in 
heritance. Try as, and you will see that 
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our color will not rub off and that you will 
not suffer for your pains; and when the old 
tlag is assaulted, either from nations abroad 
or from strife within, none will rush to its 
defence quicker than we. We will protect 
your homes; we will protect everything Ame- 
rican. We will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with you in every advance you may make 
for yourself.” The delegates who refused 
to be convinced by this argument came from 
States lke Colorado and Illinois, where 
pleas for ‘negro rights” in the South are 
heard yearly from every Republican stump. 





The report of the Government scientist in 
charge of the microscopical station for meat 
inspection at Chicago calls attention to the 
good work dene by women at the station, 
and dwells upon the opportunities for wo- 
men in investigations of that description. 
This ought to occasion no surprise. Members 
of the superior sex have often alleged, as 
proof of their superiority, that women are in- 
capable of the highest scientific generaliza- 
tions. Many recent achievements in science 
go to show that she is rapidly acquiring the 
power to generalize with the best. However 
that may be, no one can deny her deftness 
and delicacy of touch or keenness of obser- 
vation, and these are the qualities most in de- 
mand in microscopic research. Her advan- 
tage over the heavy fingered lords of creation 
in the former particulars is, in fact, indis 
putable, and the proverbial quickness of a 
vyoman in detecting minute variations in 
anotber’s dress might easily pass, it would 
seem, into special skill in observing ab- 
normal appearances in the slides under 
a microscope. That instrument has come 
to play such a prominent part in medi- 
cal and biological research that, if women 
develop aptitudes in its use, it must mean a 
considerable enlargement of their opportuni- 
ties for work. It might even happen, on the 
theory of ex-Speaker Reed in regard to wo- 
men’s influence on an election where the 
tariff is involved, that they could get the 
barbarous McKinley taxes on microscopes 
reduced or abolished. 





The English papers are commenting upon 
an event that illustrates in a striking man- 
ner the almost invincible resistance opposed 
by custom to the demands of scientific 
theory. It is maintained by some persons 
that the wheels of the Roman chariots 
were five feet apart, evidence for this view 
being furnished by the ruts to be found 
in the stone gateways of the camps on 
the Roman Wall. At all events, Stephen- 
son fuund that five feet was the distance 
between the wheels of the wagons that were 
in use when he built his first railway, 
and the ‘‘standard’’ gauge of 4 feet $!, 
inches, the distance between the rails, was 
therefore adopted by him--just as the 
railway carriage was a frank adoption 
of the coach body. But the great engi- 
neer, Isambard Brunel, a man who fairly 
captivated commercial bodies and fascinated 
Parliament by the brilliancy of his genius, 
declared that a gauge of seven feet would 
permit of a greater speed with less oscilla 
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tion, and would also provide far more com 
fortable accommodation for passengers, and 
the Great Western Road was constructed ac- 
cording to his designs. Itis undeniable that 
the latter end was attained to a degree 
that is now forever hopeless, for we shall no 
more abandon the standard gauge than we 
shall adopt Volapiik as a language ; and that 
greater speed was in the first place attained 
by the passenger trains on the Great West- 
ern Road than by itsrivals But it was found 
that the expense of the broad-gauge railway 
was much greater than that of the standard 
gauge, and that it was difficult to provide 
axles of the required length without a dap 
gerous diminution of their strength. For a 
time the battle of the gauges was doubtful, 
but it was not long before the standard 
gauge showed that it must prevail. Its 
greater cheapness in moving freight over 





came whatever advantages the broad gausg 
had in transporting passengers. The num 
ber of miles of broad gauge railway has 


re 


steadily decreased of late years, and vow 
it is announced by the Cuairman of the 
Great Western Railway that on the 20th day 
of May next all that remains of the system 
in England will come to an end, as it 
has already done in this country. Mr. Bru 
nel’s prestige was, perhaps, not greater 
than his abilities would explain, but we 
can hardly go to the length of the 
Dai‘y News in saying: ‘‘lt is merely 
the irony of fate that, after many trium 
phant struggles with physical difficulties and 
many brilliant conquests, he should be 
popularly remembered only by two splendid 
failures—a Brobdingnagian steamship and a 
Utopian railway.” 


The budget for 1892 submitted by the 
Argentine Minister of Finance shows re 
ceipts estimated at $44,740.000 in gold ar 
$16,720,000 in currency. The esti: 
expenditure is $27,640,000 in gol 


about $51,000,000 in currency. If ec 





is taken as worth one-third of its face in 
gold, the currency revenue would be equi 


han $6,000,000 and the ex 


- 


vulent to less 


penditure to $1 


7,000,000, Hence a sur- 
lus } zh 0 iy rold +) 
plus of about $6,000,000 in gold may 
be anticipated. The expenditure includes 
the cancellation of $15,000,000 of paper 
money, but seems to make little visi 
for the interest upon the public debt 


But, of course, the first step towards sol 
} 
1 





irection of redu 


vency lies in the d 

excessive supply of “‘ legal tenders.” The 
imports for 1500 were valued at $142 000,- 
000, those of ISSY having been $164,000,000 
The experts for 1800 were $100,000,000, or 
about 40 per cent. more than in the previous 
year. The Minister predicts that in the two 
years 1801 and 1S02 the exports will amount 
to $240,000,000 in gold, and that the value 
of the imports will not be more than 
$145,000, 000, making a balance in favor of 
Argentina of $95,000,000. In the figures 
for imports the value of railway material is 
not included, for the stranve reason that it 
is pa 1 fer by Rut pean capitalists lt 


ve that the antici pations 


ef the Minister of Finance are not too! 
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sanguine as tothe future extentof Argentine 
commerce. The sudden check to the inflow 
of capital cannot fail to compel marked 
changes in the habits of the people A 
country of less than 5,000,000 inhabitants 
that imports in a single year from France 
alone over $10,000,000 worth of wines, and 


$2,500,000 worth of perfumery and “no 


tions,” while it cannot pay its debts, 
is in a bad way, We learn through 
the South An im Journal that the 
moratorium act has been repealed by the 


Senate, which has also voted to create 


the new Bank of the Argentine Nation. If 





the ¢ ap tal of this bank ts to consist, as . 
posed, of an issue of $ > Ot Yor notes 
the proposed withdrawal of $15,0 m) bey 

ie Government wou'd scarcely prove the 

‘ ’ . t } ’ 
situation The reports a however, § 
« fused that it isi Iposstt e fo spesk Os 


tively at present in regard to the outlook 


In this connection may be mentioned a 


plan for the collection of duties upon imports 
into the Argentine Republic and for the 
payment of interest upon its debt, that has 
much to recommend it The transfer from 


Buenos Ayres to Europe of the funds re 





quired to meet this Interest, which is prac 
tica ly al payal ¢ ! . Aa ratt of 
some di Mer ] is ss We is aciey 
If customs duties, or a part of them, cou'd 
be collected on merchandise at the ports of 
shipment in Europe thr hthe Argentine 
consular gents, a « s ral sav 
I ight obvic is.Vv be «fT cted l & Siig s 
ed to a further one at tl du 
es I be collected through the sale 
. 





of stamps, to be used in the manner de 


vised by Mr. Wells for the collection of 


our own interns! revenue, and finallw a stil! 
broader scheme was developed. It is now 
proposed to es! sh I fon an inst 
1 1 to be ca i t ( st 8s 
Bank which sha ave the es cia fu i 
tion of collecting « es for the various 
States that bave larce pavments of in 


st to make in London, and of ap- 
} 


2 


*: ’ 
ULies SO COl- 





plying to those p: 


sic ¢ 


lected The existing finar al agencies of 





these States may not look with favor on 
a scheme of this kind, which would de- 
prive them of their customers, and there 
are some features in the scheme (which 
is known as the Holmes Malcom pian) 
that are objectionable. To combine the 
operations of a ‘‘ Real-estate Trust” with 


the functions of such a bank does not 


suggest sound finance. But the princi- 
pal idea, that of collecting revenue where 


it is to be disbursed, is ingenious and 
not impracticable. Unfortunately, the bor 
rowing States are generally afflicted with 
corrupt governments, the members of which 
would view with alarm the transfer of the 
lucrative business of the customs service to 
foreign shores. But borrowers sometimes 
have to submit to terms which they dislike, 
and it is pot at all impossible not only that 
customs duties will be pledged for debt in 
the future as at present, but that their col- 
lection will be transferred to the residence 


of the creditor, 





i 
« 
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THE SILVER QUESTION IN NEW YORK. 
THE attitude of the Democratic party in 
New York as to the silver question is now 
the most agitated and agitating question in 
State politics, overtopping the question who 
shall be nominated to the several State of- 
fices. Indeed, the question who shall be 
elected to these offices depends very much 
upon the kind of platforms adopted by 
the two parties on this particular matter. 
If the public are convinced that business in- 
terests require the maintenance of the gold 
standard, they will vote for the party which 
best represents the gold standard. It is to 
be remarked that the present revival of ac- 
tivity in Wall Street dates from the very day 
on which President Harrison said, at Albany, 
that he felt himself pledged to-keep all the 
different kinds of money in the country 
of equal value with each other. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the President’s 
speech was the cause of the turning tide. 
Until then a cloud hung over the financial 
horizon which not even the magnificent crops, 
the increased railway earnings, and the allur- 
ing prospects of foreign trade could dissipate. 
Stocks would not rise, bonds wou!d not sell, 
business would not move except in the hand- 
to-mouth way that had characterized it ever 
since the great Baring disaster of last year. 
The cause of such anomalous conditions was 
nothing else than the doubt which overspread 
the commercial heivens—the doubt as to 
what would be a doliar six months or a year 
hence. The few words which the President 
let fall lilted this cloud for the time bing 
They gave the assurance that the gold 
standard would not be abandoned without 
the utmost possible resistance on the part of 
the Chief Executive. While this was not 
an absolute assurance, it created a genera! 
be ief that the basis upon which business 
and bargains now rest would not be changed 
during President Harrison’s term of office. 
And this was just enough to remove the 
weight that had rested on the spring of busi- 
ness. 

The Democrats are not usually as good 
observers of the undercurrents of political 
life as the Republicans, but they can hardly 
fail to perceive the coincidence between 
President Harrison’s Albany speech and the 
revival of confidence in commercial circles. 
That this coincidence was a real causal rela- 
tion, we have not the least doubt. The re- 
newed activity in Wall Street was only a 
symptom of the improved condition of trade 
in general, It was the outward and 
visible sign indicating that investments 
would be safe for some considerable time at 
all events, The Democratic party in New 
York has been genera ly wise on financial 
questions. It has been fortunate in having 
leaders who understood these questions and 
had the courage of their convictions, Sey- 
mour, Tiden, and Manning represented the 
best traditions of the party, and their influ- 
ence kept it out of dangerous bogs as long 
as they lived. The question now is, whether 
those traditions have lost their weight and 


those illus rious leaders their authority. We 
shall soon see. 

Meanwhile the 7ridune reprints the speech 
made by Goy, Hill on the silver question at 
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Brooklyn on the 28d of September last, 
from which the inference is drawn that the 
coming State Convention of the Democrats 
will ‘‘ squint toward free silver coinage.” Of 
course we cannot predict what the Convention 
will say, but it is not exactly fair to Gov. 
Hill to say that his Brooklyn speech squints 
towards free silver coinage, unless the same 
may be said also of Senator Sherman’s re- 
cent speech at Paulding, Ohio. Each of 
these speeches shows some tenderness for sil- 
ver, as is due from a careful politician who 
does not know how far away he may be 
from 8 Presidenial nomination, Both of them 
favor international bimetallism, The only im- 
portact difference between the two is that 
Gov. Hill attacks, while Senator Sherman 
defends, the present Silver Law (the Act of 
July 14, 1890). Gov. Hill says that ‘* this 
Act puts a heavier strain upon our resources 
than free bimetallic coinage without foreign 
coéperation would do, and obstructs our 
progress towards that end, which we all 
desire to reach—the free coinage of 
silver upon a proper international ratio,” 
He went on to tell what he considered 
the proper international ratio to be, deciding 
in favor of 1514 to 1, because that is the ra- 
tio at which tue larger part of the silver coin 
of Europe has been struck, There is nothing 
in the speech which warrants the belief that 
Mr. Hi!l is in favor of free coinage with- 
out international agreement. His remark 
about ‘‘ the heavier strain upon our resources 
than free bimetallic coinage ”’ may be correct 
or incorrect as a matter of opinion. It does 
not commit him to free coinage, while ever: - 
thing else in the speech commits him against 
it unless it shall be undertaken in concert 
with other nations. 

It scarcely necds to be said that Gov. 
Hill’s views are not in any case conclu 
sive upon the Democratic party of New 
York. We have given thus muci attention 
to them, in connection with the coming 
convention, because Gov. Hill is the only 
important personage in the party as to whom 
some doubt has been expressed, 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION, 


Presipent C. P. Huntrneron of the South. 
ern Pacific, in the current orth American 
Heview, under the title ** A Plea for Railway 
Consolidation,” states his well-known view 
that the remedy for all ourrailroad ills is the 
amalgamation of American roads into cne 
gigantic corporation. There can be no 
doubt that consolidation would heip the 
public in removing many of our present 
abuses. There would be no more secret 
rate-cutting, the source of all our dangerous 
and unjust discriminations. The different 
shipping interests could be adjusted fairly 
towards each other. A most important re- 
sult would be the saving of the present 
wastefulness in operating expenses, brought 
about by the competition of a number of 
roads, each having equipment and facili- 
ties enough to handle the traffic which 
all are now carrying. Since railway charges 
cannot be made materially higher with- 
out loss to carriers as weil as to shippers, 
the question of economy in operation is a 
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most important one, whether it be secured 
through consolidation or not. President 
Huntington puts these possible advantages 
none too strongly. It is fair to say that 
under existing conditions the railways need 
protection as much as the public, 

But Mr. Huntington leaves untouched 
the question which the Grangers will be sure 
toask. The ‘‘accomplishment of this [con- 
solidation into one controlling corporation] 
wouid reduce the cost of transportation to 
the minimum, which would admit of the 
lowest possible rates to shippers and passen- 
gers.”” True enough; but would shippers and 
passengers receive these lowest possible rates? 
In short, allowing all that may te said in favor 
of consolidation, can we do without compe- 
tition in some form among carriers any 
more than among traders? This is not to 
say that things should be left as they are; 
that we should continue to forbid the pool- 
ing of railway traflic, forexample, for regu- 
lated pooling would not stifle rivairy but 
wou'd change it from rates to facilities. The 
destruction of all competition, however, 
would be another and much more serious 
matter. 


Some of the minor points made by Presi- 
dent Huntington do not seem well taken. 
‘““We have yet to learn,” he says, ‘“‘of a 
single instance where it has been considered 
advisable, either by those financially interest- 
«dor by the public, to disrupt a system thus 
consolidated, or to make any part indepe:d- 
ent of the others ””—which leads one to won- 
der whether he has forgotten the Wabash. 
“‘Lean ores,” he continues, ‘‘ shoud be 
moved at a small profit over actual train ex- 
pepses. but this cannot be done under the 
present law.” Fixing the rate of transpor- 
tation for precious ores on a sliding scale, 
according to percentage of silver, is a not 
uncommon thing on Rocky Mountaia roads, 
After consolidation, ‘‘ when a fair return 
upon invested capital has been received, 
the people, through the courts, can pre- 
vent rates from going up, and thus restrict 
the earnings of a railroad to reasonable 
figures.” Courts of law interpret statutes, 
but do not make them. Does Mr. Hunting- 
ton mean that our judges would take the 
active supervision of railway matters of 
their own original motion ? If not this, 
then, apparently, the only a'ternative would 
be Federal ownership, or, at the very least, 
such a decisive control as wou'd amount to 
the same thing. The theory that a fair re- 
turn upon invested capital can be a measure 
of the rightfuiness of railway tariffs, is one 
which can easily be pressed to a dangerous ex- 
treme; for arate is primarily a commercial 
question, and isto a great extent independent 
of the after results upon the bonds and stuck. 

But it is not necessary to follow the theory 
to the end, for there is no consolidation of 
the kind in sight. Mr, Huntington is not 
quite definite enough about this point. Le 
quotes the well-known instance of the New 
York Central, made up of a dozen little 
local roads forming one continuous line 
of rails between New York and _ Buf- 
falo. But to argue from this to a con- 
solidation of competing roads is to con- 
fuse an importent distinction, It might 
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be even praiseworthy, from the public point 
of view, to unite the New York Central 
with the Lake Shore, since the exigen- 
cies of geographical position admit of a close 
alliance in any case; but to amalgamate the 
New York Central with the Pennsylvania, 
for example, might not deserve the same 
praise. Precisely this latter kind of amalga- 
mation is the most difficult of accomplish- 
ment; so much so that the most ardent anti- 
monopolist need have no fears. A striking in- 
stance of this truth is furnished by President 
Huntington himself. He cannot agree with 
the Missouri Pacific and the Atchison people 
as to the va ues Of theirrespective properties 
for the purpose of consolidation ; 
yet these three systems touch each otber al 
many vital points; could, if combined, ‘‘dic- 
tate rates’”’ in their common territory (that 
is, could get all that commercial conditions 
make possible); could, if involved in a war 
of rates, almost destroy each other. If to 
these statements we add that the control o! 
these three vast systems rests with but half- 
a-dozen men, it is obvious that we have a 
railway situation exceptionally favorable for 
consolidation. If a few men of experience 
and ability cannot, under such circum- 
stances, come to an understanding with each 
other as to what share of a consolidated cor- 
poration each shall have, it is not necessary 
to say that the immense ‘nultitude of share- 
holders of all our ri&ilroads, scattered 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
will not easily agree as to the values of al! 
these properties, no matter how many argu- 
ments favorable to the theory may be pu 
forth. 


and 


THE PROPOSED ADIRONDACK PARK. 
Tue special report of the Forest Commis 
sion of New York, which, although ren- 
dered to the Legislature last winter, has 
only recently been circulated, is a very well- 
considered document. After reviewing the 
legislation and attempts at legislation that 
have taken place, the Commission refers to 
the unanimous approval with which the 
propesal to establish a State park in the 
Adirondack region has been received, and 
proceeds to consider the conditions of the 
undertaking in detail. It is unnecessary, 
they say, to lay agaiu before the public the 
familiar results of scientific forestry. It is 
to be assumed that the desirableness and the 
necessity of maintaining areas of forest are 
beyond question, and the present inves- 
tigation relates to the method by which this 
result may be best attained. 

The principal questions that the Commis- 
sioners put to themselves are four in num- 
ber: 

(1.) Is the establishment of a State park 
in the Adirondack wilderness feasible? 

(2) If it be, what shall be the area of the 
park? 

(3.) What lands shall be embraced within 
the park? 

(4.) How shall the lands, not now owned 
by the State, that ought to be included in the 
park, be acquired? 

The area of the Adirondack Wilderness, 
which in earlier times was estimated at 12,000 
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Upon the whole, the showing of the report 
is hopeful and gratifying. 


FRANCO-RUSSIAN DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 
Panis, August 17, 1891. 


It is impossible to overrate the importance 
of the manifestations which have taken place 
in Russia on the occasion of the visit and the 
review of the French fleet at Cronstadt. The 
visit had been premeditated for some time, 
and the French Government was fortunate in 
the choice of Admiral Gervais, who was to 
represent France in all the circumstances at- 
tending such a demonstration. Admiral Ger- 
vais isa cool man, a man of much tact and 
sense, and it must be said to his credit that he 
never lost his head during all the ovations 
paid to him, that he did not indulge in any 
chauvinistic tirades, and never pronounced one 
of those unhappy words which sc metimes 
have disastrous consequences. M. de Labou- 
laye, who had been for some time our 
Ambassador in St, Petersburg (he is the son of 
Laboulaye, well known in America and author 
of ‘Paris en Amérique’), bad just retired from 
the diplomatic service for family reasons, but, 
much to his own inconvenience, he was asked 
to return to St. Petersburg, to present Admi- 
ral Gervais and the officers of the fleet to the 
Russian Emperor, and to enab!e Admiral Ger- 
vais to protit by his great knowledge of the 
Russian court and of Russian society. The 
new Ambassador who had been appointed, 
M. de Montebello, would have been of little use 
in the difficult circumstancas of the French 
visit. 

Between them, M. de Laboulaye and Admiral 
Gervais succeeded in maintaining the correct 
character which the visit was to have; but 
their wisdom and moderation detract nothing 
from the spontaneous outburst of political 
passion which has characterized the visit. 
There is nothing in it which ought to surprise 
any one who has followed the development of 
events during the past few years, Ever since 
the Congress of Berlin, it had been evident 
that Russia and Germany had become com- 
pletely estranged, and that, notwithstanding 
the differences in their political institutions, 
Russia and France were, so to speak, in- 
stinctively drawing together. It was thought 
for a long time that there could be no 
serious understanding between the Emperor 
of Russia and the leaders of Republican 
France; people remembered how angry the 
present Emperor, who was then the Tzesare- 
vitch, was with the lawyer who dared to say 
to his father, who was going down the steps of 
the Palais de Justice, ‘‘Vive la Pologne, Mon 
sieur!” Only a few weeks ago the ‘* Marseil- 
laise” was a forbidden song in Russia; but 
political and national interests are stronger 
than all prejudices, all personal likes or dis- 
likes, Gen. Le F!6, who was for a few years 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
who was himself persona grata, was once talk- 
ing with the Emperor of Russia on the situa- 
tion of Europe. The Emperor is a man of few 
words; he merely said to him: ‘‘ Make your- 
selves strong” (Faites vous forts). This was 
clear enough; if France were strong, the door 
tight be open to negotiation; as long as she 
was not strong, there was nothing to be done 
with her, 

Under the Presidency of M. Grévy, the poli- 
tical antipathy arising from the difference of 
institutions remained very marked, though 
France was making herself stronger by de- 
grees, and though her army had become every 
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day more formidable. M, G:évy bad no per- 
sonal prestige, and the painful incidents which 
brought about his forced resignation had for a 
time a detrimental influence, The choica of 
his successor was a fortunaie one, and, ever 
since he bas been President, M. Carnot bas be- 
haved in the most proper manner, and has 
gained the esteem of every government in the 
world by his unimpeachable attitude. At the 
same time, for a while, his position at home 
left diplomatic relations as they were before, 
on account of the extraordinary instability of 
the Cabinet. it seemed almost impossible for a 
foreign minister to become acquainted with the 
French Ministers, as they were changing every 
three months. The extraordinary popularity 
of Gen. Boulanger was another disturbing ele- 
ment; nobody could see clearly what would be 
the future of France if Gen. Boulanger be- 
came master of the country, and for a mo- 
ment it seemed not only possible but almost 
probable that he would be a new Bonaparte. 
Since the emotion caused by the Boulangist 
campaign, the Republicans have felt the ne- 
cessity of giving more stability to the Admi- 
nistration, and it was almost a watebword dur- 
ing the last session to avoid, at any price, a 
ministerial crisis. M. Constans, who is the 
man of the day, the man who instituted the 
trial of Boulanger, and who conducted the last 
electoral campaign, is more firmly in power 
than any Minister has ever been for twenty 
years, 

We have now, therefore, better conditions 
for entering into close relations with foreign 
Powers: a respectable, dignified President, 
who is essentially what the English call a safe 
man; a lasting Cabinet, having at its head a 
man who, whatever may be said of him, has 
shown much intelligence and firmness. It was 
natural that France should reap the benefit of 
such asituation. The renewal of the Triple 
Alliance furnished the occasion. Notwith- 
standing the downfall of Crispi and the visible 
signs of some reluctance in the public opinion 
of a part at least of Italy, the Alliance has 
been renewed for five years, England has net 
positively joined the Alliance, she bas kept en- 
tire Jiberty of movement. Lord Salisbury has 
repeatedly declared that he had not much 
faith in alliances when they were not 
in exact accordance with the interests and 
feelings cof the people at the moment when 
they were to bear their immediate results; at 
the same time, England has given a sort of 
moral support to the Triple Ajliance, in so far 
as this alliance means the preservation not 
only of peace, but of ail the existing territorial 
arrangements, There has been much talk 
about the equilibrium of the Mediterranean, 
which means practically that England will see 
with satisfaction whatever tends to increase 
the importance of Italy, as opposed to France, 
An English sailor, a man well known in the 
military circles of England and France, said 
candidiy the other day to a French friend: 
“Tam very fond of France [which means that 
he is fond of going to Paris], and I wish her 
well; but you must consider two things: in 
spite of all the revolutions, the personnel of ihe 
French navy bas remained almost the same; it 
is admirable, it has traditions, As for Italy, 
the personnel of her navy is very inferior, 
but she has some magnificent ships. If the 
French made a coup de main, and seized the 
whole of the Italian fleet and manned it with 
their own men, they wouid become too for- 
midable even for us.” Do not believe that 
this isan idle dream; there was a real panic 
created in Italy at one time by the rumor of 
an attack on Spezia. 

There are certainly two currents in England. 





There is anew French current formed by all 
who are drawn towards the French demo- 
cratic ideas; but there is always the old cur- 
rent, the traditional attraction of England 
towards Germany, who has been for centuries 
the soldier of England on the Continent, her 
ally against the omnipotence of Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon. There was a French party 
even at the time of Napoleon; it was com- 
posed of a small number of men, some very 
remarkable, but they had no real influence 
on events, and they did not leave a per- 
manent mark in bistory. What would be 
the policy of England in case of a new 
European struggle? Strong as may be the 
sympathy for France, it would be counter- 
balanced by the sentiments which England 
openly professes towards Russia. Russia Js to 
her an ‘‘ Erbfeind”: she meets Russia every- 
where—in Europe, in Asia; her sentiments, 
her principles are at utter variance with Rus- 
sian culture, if you may give the name of cul- 
ture to what is almost the reverse of Occidental 
culture. It is therefore not to be wondered at 
if the review of the French fleet at Cronstadt 
really excited more uneasiness in London 
than in Berlin; certainly more thanin Vienna. 

In the face of the constellation, ‘* Nortbern 
Germany, Austria, Italy,” there rises the new 
constellation, ‘‘ France, Russia,” The feelings 
of popular enthusiasm which have manifested 
themselves in Russia have been reciprocated 
in Paris, Everything Russian is the order of 
the day. The Grand Duke Alexis, who came 
here incognito to take quietly the waters of 
Vichy, has much difficulty in escaping the 
indiscretions of the reporter. It is difficult to 
judge at a distance of the value of the Russian 
enthusiasm, of the degree of control which the 
Government could possess over this enthusiasm 
in a given emergency. But, if we bave a right 
to an opinion on what is going on under 
our own eyes, it is impossible to deny that the 
enthusiasm for Russia which is now dominant 
here, is really a new form of what used to be 
calied chauvinism: it is the expression of 
a sentiment of revolt against the standing 
and formidable menace of the Triple Alli- 
ance, as well as an expression of the belief in 
the increasing strength of France. It is need- 
less to say that such a sentiment may breed 
many illusions; it is obvious that the desiderata 
of France and Russia bave nothing whatever 
in common. France made war against Russia 
for the protection of the Turkish Empire, but 
this war was purely dynastic; it gave to Na- 
poleon IIL the alliance of England and the 
position among the sovereigns which had at 
first been grudged him. Buteven at Sebasto- 
pol, after so long and terrible a struggle, as 
soon as the armistice was signed, the French 
and Russian officers fraternized and fell into 
each other’s arms, 

‘“*Major a longinquo reverentia.” France 
really knows little about Russia, and this ig- 
norance allows her to have great expectations 
which may perhaps never be realized, It is 
impossible not to be somewhat uneasy at the 
outburst of unconscious sentiments which have 
no direct object, and which, if you analyze 
them carefuliy, have for their foundation only 
common fears and common hatred. The 
course of civilizationis altered. Francemakes 
me think at times of a train which is off the 
track. Occidental culture implies naturally 
some harmony among all the Occidental na- 
tions. There is really much more in common 
between France and Germany than between 
France and Russia; but the conditions of the 
peace of 1871 have been such that France has 
been thrown, so to speak, into the arms of an 
Oriental nation, and that the two extremes of 














European civilization and European barba- 
rism bave found themselves united. 


ITALY ON THE SEA, 
ITaLy, August 15, 1891. 

UntiL quite lately the Italians were more 
than satisfied with, they were proud of, their 
navy;and when we remember the condition 
of decrepitude into which the fleet bad fallen 
during the ten years following on the disaster 
of Lissa, so that in 1876 Italy scarcely counted 
in the list of naval powers, they may be par- 
doned for some elation when, ten years later, 
they found themselves in possession of a navy 
that became at once the admiration of Europe, 
heard their Duilio and Dandolo, their Italia 
and Lepanto, praised by ‘‘ intelligent foreign- 
ers” as the biggest and swiftest battle-ships, 
carrying the biggest guns in the O'd World or 
the New, and saw themselves placed third on the 
list of naval powers. 
years, when England, Russia, and France have 
been reinforcing their fleets with such extraor- 
dinary energy, each nation striving to bring 
up the strength of the navy to a level with 
its own ¢pecial requirements, keeping in view 
the relative strength of rival powers, the spec- 
tacles through which the Italians view their 
sea-girt shores are not of that rose-colored hue 
which gave enchantment to 
years, and they begin anxiously 
whether their navy is really in a condition to 
fulfil its several duties, which, though not as 
vast or as far-reaching as these of the Briti-h 
navy, are quite as vital, if not more so, for the 
supreme necessities cf home deferee, Ltaly 
has few colonies or foreign depei d-ncies to 
protect, nor has she, alas, comme. ce to protect 
on foreign seas; but she has to defend an enor 
mous seaboard, the unprotected towns and vil- 
leges on her coast, to prevent the debarka‘ion 
of a hostile fleet, to ec Gperate as a defensive 
weapon in all the operations of her land forces, 
to cover the flanks of her army in the valley of 
the Po, to debark masses of troops in support 
of these, and be able at any moment to con- 
tend against a powerful foe who would } reba- 
bly meke a simultaneous attack by land and 
sea. 

‘“*The first necessity of a United Italy,’ 
wrote the great Napoleon, ‘is to become a 
great maritime power, in order to maintain 
the supremacy of the seas, to defend her nume- 


But during the last four 


those former 


to inquire 


rous islands and her coasts”; and when we 
look on the map of Italy, the duties of her 
fleet appear at once to be of a most serious 


nature. The coast line of France is but 2,535 
kilometres ; that of Italy is 6,541 kilometres, 
or 3,424 geographical miles. Her continental 
coast line extends from the confines of France 
at Nice to the Magra, 314,( 00 metres; from the 
Magra to Torre Sella, 1,055,554 metres; from 
Torre Scilla to Cape Leuca, 731,460 metres; 
from Cape Leuca to the Austrian possessions 
on the Adriatic, 1,112,110 metres, Then come 
the chief islands: Sardinia, with 1,098,147 me- 
tres, and Sicily, 1,016,635, Elba, and a host 
of coast islands, bringing the number of miles 
to be defended up to the aforesaid 3,424 geo- 
graphical miles. i 

Nearly all Italy’s great cities are on the sea, 
if weexcept Turin, Milan, and Bologna. The 
great railway arteries of Italy run fora long 
extent along the sea coast, exposed to the shots 
of the enemy’s fleet. France, England, and 
even Austria, with her ports at Trieste and 
Fiume, can communicate with every point of 
their territory independently of the sea; but 
if Italy were to lose dominion of the sea, she 
would lose in great part that of the land. 
Hence, for Italy to possess a powerful fleet, and 
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a fleet absolutely adapted to meet all these re- 
quirements, is a question of ‘to be or not to 
favored design of girdling 
peninsular Italy with strong works has been 


be.” The once 


entirely abandoned, denounced as useless to 


repel maritime attacks, and quite beyond 
the power of her finances, even in those 
halcyon years when she believed in = sur- 
pluses and voted for all the proposals for 
armament on land and sea. To secure the 
combined action of the fleet and the field 
forces, to perfect the mobilization of her 


armies of reserve, is her objective point, and 
for this a thorough understanding between tte 
services is her constant aim. Without this, 
say her military authorities, ‘‘an enterprising 
enemy might throw her mobilization schemes 
into extreme disorder, make bold raids along 
her coastline against unprotecied centres of 
commerce, arsenals, military districts, manu 


facturing districts, depots; while, again, be 
might debark considerable forces at almost 


any point of the extensive coastline and thence 
move either to«ffect temporary objects or t 
And 
Beavjour 


, 


conquer the country.” as INv 
Félix de “An at- 
tack by the guifs of Naples or Tarentum only 


as early 
Baron wrote: 
strikes Italy at her extremities, but an attack 
by the mouths of the Arno strikes at her heart 
and cuts ber in two,” 

All these considerations were present to her 
naval chiefs when they iaid down the lines cf 


her naval programme with these chief 9! 


jacts. 
Jeet 


of the 
Navy between IS70 and IS76, who cecupies the 


in view, Admiral St. Bon, Secretary 
same position to-day, must be regarded as the 
Finding 
that 1t was not possible for the young country 
iuild the same pumber of 
rivals, that could 


the amount of 


creator of the yre-ent Italian navy. 
to sbips as her 
maritime she 
with 


not compete 


them in tonrage, he af 


firmed that, autonomy, speed, and power 


being the desiderata, her best policy was t 
create a fleet 


larger, stronger, swifter, 


of a few great battleships, 


and more heavily 
armed than any esfloat, to insure secure bases, 


such as Spezia, Venice, Taranto (his successor 


ar ded the Island of Maddaler a}, then an at- 
tendant fleet of rapid cruisers and torped 
boats. Seeing that Italy was at toat time 


almost devoid of metallurgic industries, it was 
notorious that the preparation of ber war fleet 
would engender a vast outiay; but the nation, 
especially after the seizure of Tunis by Franice, 
has never until the present moment permitted 
ihe word ‘*‘ economy” to be uttered in the dis- 
cussion of her naval budget. But now that 
‘feconomy to the backbone” in every depart 
ment of the State is, of dire necessity, the 
order of the 


the cost 


day, people are beginning to 
ronclads and 
to doubt whether the vast sums have given a 
relative gain. 

O; 


was launched the other day at 


count of the enormous 


her first-class armored ships, the Sici/: 
Venice with 
and 
Queen of Italy and of the British squadron, 
but the national 
equal to the overpowering joy manifested at 
the of the Dandolo and the Duitlio 


The enormous cost of the monsters—#®),000, 000 


great éciat, in the presence of the Kur x 


enthusiasm was not at ali 


launch 


each, on an average—is mow reckoned up: 
also the time that elapses between the day 
they are laid down and their final armament. 
The Dutlio, ‘aid downin IS73, was launched in 
ISv6 and armed in ISSO. The Dandolo tock 
eleven years to complete; the /falia and the 
Lepanto the same. Her ten biggest battle 
sbips have cost the nation $47,557,545, Wedoubt 
whether any more such monsters will be built 
when the Sardinia and the He Humberto are 


completed, 











‘were 


Another question is much agitated just now 


It is remenibered that France and England 





have splendid ports, w leep waters, grand 
arsenals, enormous suppites, and powerful 
means of reinforcing their coal stores; and 


ks able to 


this 


numerous mercantile ports and doc 
receive their battle ships lu 
Italy is sadly inferior; if we except Spezia 


respect 


and Venice at the extremities of her seaboard, 
she has no docks capable of receiving these 
vessels, and, when they are anchored off her 
ports, the distance of ber coal deposits is a se 
It is 


the coal endurance of her 


rious consideration. now aflirmed that 
big batile-ships bas 


As 








been considerably exaggerated, early as 
ISSS, an ex-satlor, George Molle, pointed out 
these and many other defects, and above all 
things dwelt on the unwisdom of trusting the 
offensive power of her big battleships to a 
few monster guos whore mechanism is so com 
plicated, and whose hydraulic gear is so 

cate, that the slightest injury would disable 
them and rerder the veael useless for cf v, 
nay, ex osé her to destruction, especially 
the quick-firing armaments have con ’ 
fashion and the enemy can pour a hail of t 
eis on the turreis, towers, a open rts jie 
seVereiy criticised the insu art rot the 
big baitle ships, and ecisely SSS wrote 
strongly in fav of tt aie Ass 
battle ships such as the Sf tthe bes 

rius, the Fiera ga, the Afna, and the Naw 
san (torpedo ran ibis author dwells much 
on the necessity of home manulacture, showing 
that it is one thing for ais \ France to 
vote en NOUS St st hear iVie and a 
“quite other thing for Ltaly site in the 
fermer countries the money does but change 
pocKkels, passing [rom that of the taxpayer in 


eral int hands of employs ers of national 


the 


wet 


abor and otf working Classes en ployed, 


whereas in Italy the sums voted go out of the 
country. 


These opinions of course now gain great 
value from the Hamilton programme and Lord 
Brassey's treative on the “ Future Policy of 


War-Ship Building for 1801." Lord Hrassey, 





im noting hoW necessary li is, in framing a 
ship-building programme for the British Navy, 
to provide for strengthening the fleet with 


vessels of every serviceable type, quotes with 


approbation the policy so well de-cribed dur- 





| 


ing tt debates in the Italian Chamber 
by 


the Navy and by no 


e recent 


by Signor Morin, and warmly approved 


Brin, then Secretary of 
in accord with St. b 


“I fully 


Morin’s opinion that 


means vital 
ix or 


system which 


n on many 


points. share,” said Prin, “S 
the eciectc 
we have adopted of eompo-ing our fleet of ves- 
, and of 


perfect 


sels of various types endeavoring to 


make each type as as possible, is 


the best solution, and [| see 


that this 


The italians have a profound beief in the use 


with pleasure 
is no longer disputed by any one.” 
of torpedo vessels for coast and harbor de- 
fence, bul, finding the smailer torpedo boats 
unseaworthy, they incline to the bigger vessels 
of 150 tons and over. Jast month of 


July tweive new torpedo vessels have been or- 


In this 
cered at three private shipbuiiding establish- 
ments, and the gunboats Castur and Pollus, 
transferred from the war to the naval depart- 
ment, are now registered on the royal navy. 
This year will aiso be completed three war- 
ships of the type of the J/ogali of 2,500 tons, 
three of the Tripoli type of 1,200 tons each, 
As none of the s decreed in the 
programme of 1540-1 have b-en abandoned, it 
is difficult to see how the expenses of the naval 
department can be diminished, These, in the 


construction 


estimates for 15¥/-¥1, stood at nearly seven 





millions of dollars for ordinary expenses; of 
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this, nearly a million was assigned to the mer- 
cantile marine or merchant service, which is 
only now beginning to recover from the -tate 
of decline verging on decay into which it 
had fallen between the years 1570 and 
1885, when the Jaw granting shipping bounties 
to ocean-going vessels was passed. In that 
year, the inquiry into the causes of the decline 
of the mercbant service was concluded, and it 
was f-und that Italy occuried onty the sixth 
rank as regards steam ve-sels, and the fifth as 
regurds sailing vessels, Con-idering the total 
tonmage, a constant diminution was shown 
since the year 1876 when it was 1 078,369 tons, 
falling in 1880 t. 999.196 tons, in 1885 to 953 - 
419 tons, and in 1889 to 824,474; but as one ton 
of steam is equivalent to three tons of sailing 
vessel, the diminution is not so significant, 
From the first of January, 1886, to the end of 
Decemter, 1889, the Italian Government paid 
in sbipping bounties close upon three millions 
of dollars, of which over two millions repre- 
sent the repas ment of duties levied upon the 
importation of ma'erials for construction, the 
rest bounties for the transport of coal and 
b unties for construction and repairs of Ilta- 
lian-made boi'ers. 

On the whole, the advantages to be gained 
by acordial alliance between I'aly and Eng- 
land on the seas wou'd appear to be greatly on 
the side of Italy; but England and I'aly have 
no clashing interests and many in common on 
the Mediterranean, so that the deficiencies of 
the younger nation may be in great part sup 
plied by the greater and older mistress of the 
seas, If Italy can balance her income and ex- 
penditure, and this without any addition to 
her overburdening taxation—if peace be en- 
sured by the quadruple alliance, and on the 
other hand by the dual alliance between 
France and Russia—there is little doubt but 
thatin ten years United Italy will become a 
great, strong, and flourishing naval power. 
Since the publication of the articles in the 
Jimes on the American navy in April, the 
world seems now to look to America as the 
nation which will probably bave the last wor! 
to say on naval construction, but the fact re- 
mains tbat until some great naval war proves 
which of the armored monsters can best defend 
and offend, all the new models are so many 
experiments. J. W. M. 








Correspondence. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND THE LOBBY, 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NatTION: 


Srr: If your readers find me excessively te- 
dious, they will please to remember that it is 
you who are the *‘ agent provocateur” in fur- 
nishing a continual supply of facts for the 
explanation of which my theory gives the 
master key. Thus, the interesting article in 
your issue of the 20:h, on the Federal Judicial 
Establishment, is one long plea, indirectly, for 
the presence in Congress vf some national au- 
thority, responsible for administration, hav- 
ing power to prepare and submit necessary 
legislation, and forced up to it both by party 
opposition and by individual criticism. What 
sort of an agency is the committee system, 
with its pulling and hauling of private and 
local interests, and its manipulation by the 
lobby, for regulating the even-handed admi- 
nistration of justice, upon which so much of 
the welfare of the country depends? If the 
Federal Constitution preserves us, at least for 
the present, from an elected judiciary, no one 
principle, on the other hand, calls more loudly 
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for the admission of the Cabinet officers to 
Congress than the organization of the courts. 
What a different office would be that of the 
A torney-General, and what a different class of 
men it would attract, if it carried the responsi- 
bility and the honor of such work as that | 

But that which appeals to me most is the 
article on the anti-lobby law in Massachusetts. 
{ think you overrate its effect, and it is im 
portant that it should not be over: ated, as it is 
the beginning, as I believe, of a struggle as 
fierce as that with slavery itself, and which, in 
the long run, must end in one of two ways, 
either the defeat of the lobby, or the over- 
throw of our institutions, and a reduction to 
anarchy, civil war, and military de<poti-m 
‘Lhe lobby ix equally rampant around Congres- 
and every S ate legislature, but inasmuch as, 
so far as 1 know, the first definite staid 
against it has been made in Massachusetts, it 
is importance to determine exactly what ha: 
teen accomplished. In the first place, a large 
numer cf the interests registered as employ- 
ing lobbyists (speaking from memory, I think 
sixty) bave faiied to make returns of expense 
as required by law, A list of them has bee: 
sent to the Attorney-General, but whether 
they will be prosecuted remains to be seen. 
if thev are, it will show an administrative 
energy which is by.no means the rule in the 
State Bui, even so, the legal fine, $100 to 
$1,000, is quie inadequate as a deterrent, 
so that only those who have nothirg to conceal 
will conform to the law, while those who have 
will take the risk, and, in the remote contin- 
gency, pay the fine. Again, by no means all 
those engaged in lobbying were registered at 
ail, In the matter of the Redistricting Bill, 
one of our leading members of Congress did 
some very active and notoricus lobbying 
without being on the official list. In another 
case a member of the Lezislature was bent 
upon forcing through a law relating to labor. 
A leading manufacturer from the country 
came to the State House to oppose the law on 
behalf of bimself and his fellow-manufac- 
turers. As his opposition began to make itself 
felt, he was fiercely pounced upon by the mem- 
ber in question with the inquiry whether he 
was registered as a lobbyist, and, upon reply- 
ing in the negative, was threatened with ar- 
rest, the member apparently forgetting that he 
was himself lc bbying in the grossest manner. 
Then there is all the lobbying to which you re- 
fer outside of the State House, including the 
rigging of nominating conventions, 


The fact is that lobbying is so bound up with 
the mode of doing business in our legislatures 
that all attempts to control it from the out- 
side are like trying to stop a stream by dam- 
ming its mouth instead of diverting it at the 
source. The first effective step will be to take 
the business out of the committee-rooms to the 
floor of the houses, with public discussion, 
personal leadership, and individual responsi- 
bility. This can be done in the Federal Gov- 
ernment by bringing the Cabinet officers upen 
the floor of the houses, and this would have an 
immediate visible effect, because there is a 
chain of administrative responsibility from 
the top down, with one man in every place. 
But in the State there is another and serious 
obstacie to be overcome. The chief executive 
ofticers, corresponding to the President’s Cabi- 
net, are elected separately from the Governor, 
and are independent of him and of each other. 
There is no unity of action, no subordination, 
and no responsibility, and this is why State 
administration is everywhere so inferior to 
that of the general Government. In the State, 
therefore, there is a double task to be accom- 
plished, the change from the election of the 





executive officers to their appointment by the 
Governor, and then their admission to seats in 
the Legislature, 

Gov. Russell, in his inaugural message last 
winter, took strong ground as to the lobby 
and the government of the State by commis- 
sions instead of by the nominal Executive, but 
the Legislature not only paid no attention to 
his recommendations, but went rather in the 
other direciion, The cam;aign this autumn 
is to be a purely State campaign, and ought 
to turn upon State issues, It will depend al- 
most wholly upon Gov. Russell whether it 
does so, or is made a mere staiking-horse for 
the Republicans and Democrsts, with a view 
to the Presidency next year. Gv. Russell 
cannot, however, insist upon his views with- 
out assuming an attitude of more or less hos- 
‘ility to the Legislature and its traditional! 
methods of business, and that requires moral 
courage in a high degree. Of one thing, how- 
ever, lam sure: that the man who, with ade- 
quate physical and intellectua! qualities, stall 
bave the courage to go to the people and point 
out to them that the condition of State affairs 
i all wrong, explain to them how they can be 
made right, and ask for their assistance in 
making them rignt, will achieve a -uccess and 
a reputation which will astouish himself and 
he country. G B, 

LAKE Pracip, Fssex Co., N. Y., August 22, 1891, 





CHARLES KINGSLEY AND 
PLA'ONISTS. 


THE NEO- 


To THE Epitor OF THE NaTion: 


Sir: In your notice of Dr. Martineau’s ‘ Es- 
says, Reviews, and Addresses,’ in No, 1363 of 
the Nation, appears the following sen'ence: 
‘* There are two admirable studies of Charles 
Kingsley’s writings, and that on his ‘ Alex- 
andria and Her Schools’ will, let us hv pe, send 
some to it who did not know it in its day.” 

We hone that no one will go to K rg ley’s 
book expecting to get an accurate repre-enta- 
tion of the teachings of the great Neo-Pla- 
tonists, for he will be badly disappointed, The 
idea of writing the book in question, or rather 
the series of lectures of which it consists, did 
not originate with Kingsley, The subject was 
selected not by him, but for him, as he states, 
and it is plain that he performed his ta-k 
perfunctorily and reluctantly. He had lit- 
tle or no previous acquaintance with his 
subject, and ‘read up” for the occa- 
sion, His work should not be quoted or re- 
ferred to as an authority. The fact is, that 
King-ley was not qualified to apprehend the 
doctrines of Plotinus, Porpbyry, Proclus, and 
other philoscphers of the same exalted type. 
He was, 1 presume, a fair Greek scholar; but 
something more—much more—than a gram- 
matical knowledge of Greek is required to en- 
able one to grasp the ideas of thinkers of the 
Platonic School. 

Another of Kingsley’s works—‘ Hypatia’— 
shows conclusively his inability to adequately 
appreciate and understand the objec's or 
teachings of the so-called Neo-Platonists, His 
portrayal of the famous Hypatia, the bril- 
liant and accomplished successor of Plotinus 
in the Alexandrian School, is in many respects 
a mere caricature. Tuos. M. JOHNSON, 

Ed, Bibliotheca Piatonica, 

OscEroLa, Mo., August 24, 1891. 





NOT SHAKSPERE, BUT JONSON, 
To THE EpIToR oF THE Nation: 


Sir: Allow me to call your attention to an 
inaccuracy in the review of Mrs, Moulton’s 
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Sept. 3, 1891] 


‘stories Toid at Twilght,’ which appeared in 
the Nation of August 6 (p. 107). * The Sto- 
ries,” says the reviewer, ‘‘in other respects re- 
call yet another line of Shakspere: ‘Ob! so 
The line thus 
partly quoted is not Shakspere’s, however, but 


soft, oh! so sweet!’ are they.” 


Ren Jonson's, and may be found in the fourth 
” forming ‘* A Celebra- 
in ‘ Underwoods.’ 


tee 


of the ‘*t 
tion of Charis” 
ment and melody of the stanza in which the 


en lyrie ple-es 
The senti- 


line occurs are so exquisite that I cannot re- 
frain from copying itin full: 


** Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
‘fore rude tiands have touched it? 
* you marked but the f of the snow 
Jefore the soil hath smutche ! it? 
Have you felt the woot of beaver? 
Orswa ‘s down ever? 


Or have smelt o° the bud o’ the briar? 
Or the -ar: in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 


© 80 White,— © so soft,— O so sweet is she! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass,, August 26, 1891, 


Notes. 


ALBERT SORFL'S ‘ Madame de StaGi’ is to be 
the Fre 
Series, published in Chicago by A. 


the nex! translation in ** Great ch 
Wri ers” 
Cc. MeClurg & Co, 

S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce for 
early publication‘ A Study ot Greek IP hiloso 
phy’ by Mrs. Eien M, Mitchell 
duction by W. R. Alger, 

Not t 
} 
contribuiens to Harper's Magazine, and it 


» With an iptro- 


Mr. 
Warner bas made a collection of bis stated 


te outdone by Howells, Mr. C. 


now appear- under thetitie, ‘As We Were Sav- 
ing’ (Harpers), The book is extremely taste- 
ful in its get-up. 

Mr Andrew Lang has in preparation a 
volume cof angling sketches which will be pub- 
lished in the fall by Longmans, Green & Co., 
with illustrations by Mr, S. Murdoch Brown 
EE: couraged by the success of the ‘* Blue” and 
**Red” Fairy Books, Mr. Lang bas prepared 
for the same publishers a ** blue Poetry Book,” 
also to appear this fall, and to contain the 
poetry which the editor judges best fitted for 
juvenile readers, 

Mr. Austin Dobson bas enlarged and rewrit- 
ten the bicgra; hical study of Hogarth which 
he prepared for the Great Artists Series some 
ten years ago. The new edition will be elabo- 
rately illustra'ed, and will appear early in the 
fall. Mr. Dobson is also editing Goldsmith’s 
‘Citizen of the Worid’ for the Tem:rie Library, 
published in America by Macmillan & Co. A 
selection of Mr, Debson’s poems is in prepara- 
ticn to fill one volume of Heinemann & Bale 
stier’s new ‘*‘ English Library.” 

We have more noted that the 
volumes of the Tauchnitz Series were chosen 
wholly to please the taste of the travelling Bri- 
tish, and that enly such American 
were included as bad been taken up in Lon- 
don, It is a pleasure to see that the new 
English Library just mentioned is to be ma- 
naged with more regard for the taste of Ameri- 
can travellers. Mrs, Deland’s ‘Sydney,’ 
Burton Harri-on’s ‘ Anglomaniac;s,’ and Mr. 
James's ‘A London Life’ were among the first 
thirty numbers of the English Library, and 
among the volumes in immediate pre;ar 


than once 


authors 


8 


Mrs. 


0 
are Mr. Howelis’s ‘Shadow of a Dream’ and 
‘Tuscan Cities,’ Miss Wilkins’s ‘Humble Ro- 
mance,’ Mr, J. C. Harris’s ‘ Uncle Remus’ and 
‘Mingo,’ Mrs. Burnett’s ‘Surly Tim,’ Mr. War- 
ner’s ‘ Winter on the Nile,’ and a new novel by 
Miss Blanche Willis Howard. The managers 
of the new venture have been well advised in 
copying the bandy form of the Tauchniiz Se 


ati 


‘rhe 


Nation. 


taken a Continental edition of the 
Reviews. 

Mr. ‘Political } 
assumes in the new 
Charles E. Merrill 


Ruskin’s I 
* Brantwood Edit 


& Co. the title er 


for Ever,”’ which realiy restores the text fur 
nished the lecturer by the Manchester Ext - 
tion of 1857.) Mr. Norton, in his introduction, 
relates that he was in Oxford in daiiv inter 
ccurse with Mr. Ruskin at the time when the 
lectures were being written, and remarked 
then (and resisted as he cou the tenderney 
which was to deepen in Mr. Ruskin, to turt 
‘“‘from the pleasant, open fielis « narure 
and of art into the rugged pa f low 
economy.” Tie introduction ts others n 
structive as giving a glimpse of Mr Rusain’s 
aimost bumorous spirits Im private + 
wiich were ere long to be ex anged for t 
pression to the verge of aberration, Like a 
the early volume-, this one can be reread with 
profit by reason of the lap-e of time 

Mr. J. M. Eu-tace’s * Notes « Prigonome 
try and be garittms’ (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) Is, contrary to Wuat moigl be inferred 
from the tithe, not only intended t irners 
baving no previous knowledge of trig me 
try, but is especialiy designed for those whe 
wish, tf possible, to become acquainted witt 
that scierce wi hout the alc of a tescher. It 
is a systematic treatie on plane trigonometry 
tierting, as a book Gesigyene do ter hose wh« 


have no tutor should treat, with rather more 


@ maite 


than crdinary julness ali tt 


included in text-books designed for use 
hgh schools and colleges A more than usu 
ally large number of examp’es is worked out 
and explained with great thcroug! s, and 
the numter of examples, mos'iv taken fr 
university aud civil-service examinations, 


given for the student to exercise his 








and test his kn wiledge, is extracrdinarily 
large, The answers aione, at the end of the 
book, occupy seventeen pages. A change 
the title might rightfully increase t 1 
the publisher even if it offended the sty 
of the author. 

Peter Pau! & Brother, But ee ee 

lish a large Svo pampblet of 52 pages, in sill 
covers, beautifully printed on fine er, bear 
ing the title ‘The Circle ef 1 met? 
Functions.’ The aut! is M Nilham S 
Waith, Its object is ** to assis 1 ng 
the mutual relations of trig 

tions.” Mr. Waith’s system is extremely i 
genious, and well worth the attention of those 
who have occasion to make much use of trig 
nemetrical formu'’s The flex y { we 
may so Call it, of the trigonometric functions 
is so great, the interchanges and substitutions 
of which they are susceptible are so n ae 
rious, and the ability to handle them w ra 
pidity and accuracy is ¢ be professiona 
mathematicis the ast er, and the eng 
neer, a matter of such vital importance 
that time is r Was n at tt 
from apy ne i int of view i which thes 
may be placed, prov t is pure ¥ at 
trary. Mr. Wath divides the circle into six 
equa! sections. In each of these he writes the 
n«me of one the s'x trigonometric functions 
These f¢ w each othe na certs ler 
around the circle, s« t, « rding as two or 
more functions are in adjacent, alternate r 
opposite sections, their algebraical combina- 
tions into formu’@ can be in‘erred lt is a 


nics for plane trigonometry 


system of 
analogous to Napier’s rules in spherical trigo- 
nome'ry, which, th all 
sebeols in which spherical trigonometry was 
taught, are now almost obsolete. 

The compiler of * Chicago and its Environs: 


mnem 


ough once taught in 





ries, Heinemann & Balestier have also under- 





Louts Schick), speaks deprecating y cf bis own 
work, as a first essay, snd promises an tire 
overhauling, With the introduction of much 
new matter, Heis really, however, deserving 
of much credit and wide patronage, having 
abundantly demonstrated his fl ness r his 
task in all tbat relates tothe proper conception 
of a guide book ihe formation he brings 
togetber is lucidly arranged and indeved 
there is a good folding map of the city, with a 
great number of Views, some of Whi be bng 
poh yrapl are Very orpamie 2, wi he 
wi cu's ar iriv g t ihe | A: [eM 
ti has pot been st i A b emis t , 
® nmeequence is an occa na a se in the x 
~h iom, as when we read ¢ the isle x 
i) servat t sti¥ a bhegr bee | \ 
densatior uid be effeete but, we 
repeat, t! b K's t rnise 
From the practised and f Mr t Poste 
f Oriel College We recely ° st Engish 
transis n f Aris e ¢ the * : n 
Fi Athens * (Maen 1 it is wr h «car 
App ate Eeayriis appv ts turn 
i t hica: Ww ,» ana s a . ey 
rinted But bere commie 4 mus na 
At t ManvV pints the tran. att " + 
ten { e natu an exe, cal ara 
phrase, Ves a false lea « t or si, at 
east ft irea t ‘ ar wit t fyrewk , ut 
) Utkis In exp anal vw sa Tases iin 
ported wy ut war or gna nto 
he text, pot a “ which are leading, 
| tt ‘ 1 aA. eX e@ Tons 
partic ar il goes astray again a aga 
A mk aidmirabe and attrac iv cal 
ex’ of the Cons 4 {A ens ‘ ow 
be had for ss than a dollar The 
ed promised by Rail and Wilamowi 
\ t rt ter W n has just 
ache : lt is dedicated to Kona Fortuna, 
wi hits se and eloquent La‘in intro- 
Dn, Ms appendix ta g fresh mate 
ria ma its f mex, is a i el of caretul 
at ene editing Mr. Kenyon's great 
k aking he readings of the paps- 
us is at va generousiy recognized; his 
leiractors characte Cav € uch, are 
charged with ignorance and envy An elabo- 
rate Commentary 1s foliow 1 due time, in 
whie }u stions rea x aulborship, sources, 


anyuage, style, and text will be treated 


Sbaksperian rarities offerea io the city 
of } ngham by th a'e Hailiweil-Phiiiipps 
nu swi.jata xed price i not find a pur- 
chaser the Corporation, and the collection 
s now 1 deposit awaiting disposal to any 
ban er at £1 ») In 1587 the owner 


issue in a lmited edit a ‘Calendar’ of 


hition, 
the several articles, and it has seemed advisa- 
been done, un- 
Baker, and 


of Longmans, Green & Co, 





This has 





ble to issue a second 


Leare of Ernest FE. 








been enlarged by annotations, 


ierived from memoranda writ- 
ten in the books by Halliwell-Phil/ipps bimseif, 
* is, therefore, all the more wor- 


of a place on the shelves of public libraries, 
and it 
transfer the c 

We have 


may tempt some American of means to 
ion tothis side of the water, 
& Co, 
the first part of a new ‘ Dictionary of Political 
Economy,’ the of twelve or 
fourteen parts of 128 pages each, which are to 


llect 
received from Macmillan 


whole to consist 
appear at intervals of about three months, 
The includes a statement of the 
position of Political Economy at the present 
time, references to history, law, commerce, 
and business in their economic relations, arti- 
cles upon the leading topics in the science, 
and biographical and bibliograpbical features, 
To judge frem this part, the matter is 


plan of it 





A Handbook for the Traveller’ (Chicago: 


somewhat fresher than a good deal of that 





180, 


The Nation. 
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in Lalor’s Cyclopedia, which was a little 
too extensively drawn from French sources, but 
the general plan resembles that of the Ameri- 
can work, It is not easy to strike the happy 
mean, if any there be, between a dictionary 
and an encyclopedia, and some of the longer 
titles in the part of the new dictionary that has 
been completed, suchas ‘Agricultural Commu- 
nity,” are not at all adequate. In several cases 
(*‘Abolitionist,” “* Banking”) the view taken of 
the subject is rather insular, Infact, for most 
purposes we incline to think that a regular en- 
ecyclopeedia, if special books of reference were 
not at hand, would be preferable to this dic- 
tionary. Space is ailowed to the expression of 
opinion that would be better reserved for facts, 
especially as the opinions are in a number of 
instances that we have examined quite open to 
question. 

The latest discoverer of the identity of the 
Man with the Iron Mask isa certain Captain 
Bazeriés of the garrison of Nantes. One 
of the newspapers of that town gives an ac- 
count of his reseurches and their result, which 
is copied with no expressed reserves by the 
Temps of August 7% It appears that M. 
Bazer.é3 has succeeded in translating some 
despatches of Louis XLV. and of Louvois re- 
lating to the mysterious prisoner. These de 
spatches are in a cipher that consists of figures 
only, spaced by dots, and which until now 
bas baffled everybody’s ingenuity. They are 
said to throw light on many points hitherto 
obscure in the history of the campaigns of 
1691 and 1692 in Piedmont. It was in 1691 
that Gen, de Bulonde, unnecessarily and 
against the orders of Catinat, raised the siege 
of Coni, and compromised the success of the 
campaign, He was really a traitor, but for 
some reason Louis XIV. wished that he should 
not be put to death, He was shut up at Pigne- 
rol, and the order for his imprisonment con- 
tained a provision that he should be allowed 
to walk about during the daytime, but that he 
should always wear a mask, At what time 
he was removed tothe Bastille does not ap- 
pear. 

Dr. S. Mendelsohn, author of the work on 
the ‘Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient 
Hebrews’ which we reviewed Jast week, writes 
us, with reference to a charge which we took 
notice of without adopting: ‘*I deny that I 
have ever ‘made free use,’ or any use what- 
ever, ‘of a work on the subject by Dr. Fassel, 
published at Vienna,’ or at any other place, 
and denounce the statement to the contrary as 
a malicious falsehood.” 


—The September Cen/ury bas a qaiet tone, 
in the main, befitting the emergence from the 
dog-days. An exception is the shrill note 
emitted by the parties to the controversy over 
the question of the treatment of Confederate 
prisoners at Camp Morton, Indianapolis. The 
rejoinder to Dr. Wyeth’s former article is by 
W. R, Holloway, and is followed by the doc- 
tor’s counter-rejoinder, The debate consists 
mostly in opposing cold official figures to flesh- 
and-blood experience, with a probable element 
of error on either side. It seemsa pity to re- 
vive all this at this late date, except that it is 
never a pity to establish the truth of history. 
Mr. Lodge’s paper on ‘*‘ The Distribution of 
Ability in the United States’ is based upon 
statistics which he admits to be capable of 
yielding only approximate inferences; bis com- 
parisons of distinguished citizens of native 
with those of foreign birth are probably as 
little vitiated as any. President Seth Low 


hasa short but weighty paper on the govern- 
ment of cities, in which the practical know- 
ledge of the ex-Mayor and the ideals of good 
citizenship cherished by the educator are in 





perfect harmony. E, W. Howe writes of 
*“Country Newspapers” with an agreeable 
mingling of fact and bumor, though neither is 
very sharply marked; his article will scarcely 
serve to inform those who are ignorant, or to 
amuse those who are keenly sensible of the 
humorous possibilities of his subject. Francia 
and Ghirlandaio figure in the Italian Masters 
series. Mr. Kennan’s article will fall in with 
the prevailing interest in things Russian. 


—‘* Much Ado about Nothing” is the latest 
of the Abbey-Lang series of Shakspere’s come- 
dies; given first place in the September Har- 
per’s, it presents no divergences of moment, 
either in the illustrations or comment, from 
the characteristics that have marked the han- 
dling of the foregoing plays. Beside this li- 
terary feature of the number, may be mention- 
ed the first instalment of unpublished letters 
of Dickens to Wilkie Collins, Furnished by 
Miss Hogarth and edited by Laurence Hutton, 
they go little below the surface, mainly serv- 
ing to show again the huge store of animal 
spirits possessed by Dickens; an occasional 
note seems to suggest the application of the 
spur when the spirits flagged. The well known 
Paris correspondent of the London Times 
mounts the tripod with an immense deal of 
ostentation, to tell ‘‘the simple, real, and un- 
disguised truth” about ‘‘ Germany, Frarcs, 
and General European Politics.” He has “ long 
been tormented by the desire of telling” this, 
and has ‘‘ been stupified at seeing that . 
not one [European diplomat] has fixed a steady 
eye on the mysterious horizon,” the secrets of 
which only a De Blowitz can divine. After 
these flourishes one is scarcely prepared to find 
it allcoming down to some commonplace re- 
marks en the political situation in France, 
and an alarmist prophecy of what will happen 
to Austria after the death of the present Em- 
peror. The article on ‘* Chinese Secret Socie- 
ties” has the quality of timeliness, and that on 
*“The New York Chamber of Commerce” a 
local interest. Walter Besant’s second article 
on Plantagenet London is co: icusly illustrat- 
ed, as is also F, Hopkinson Smith’s impres- 
sionist paper on Constantinople. The serials 
take up nearly all the rest of the number. 


—In the September Atlantic, Prof. E. P. 
Evans singles out Max Miiller as a type of the 
dogmatic philologist who declares that speech 
is, and for ever must be, a barrier between 
man and beast, Testing some of bis more ex- 
treme dicta by fact, the Profesgor concludes 
that the philologist as such is incompetent to 
solve the problem of the origin of language, 
and must “resign this field of inquiry to the 
zcOpsy chologist.” The paper would have been 
a very complete presentation of the question 
could it have taken account of Prof. Garner’s 
late experiments to determine and ape the 
language of monkeys, Many will fiud great 
suggestiveness in Mr. John Fiske’s article on 
‘*Europe and Cathay.” It asks the question 
why the discoveries of the Northmen made no 
stir in Europe. The answer is to be found 
in the conditions prevailing on the Continent 
at the beginning of the eleventh century and 
for 400 years afterwards, Everything faced 
Asia. Commerce and geographical explora- 
tions spent their forces in that direction, and 
it was not till the Ottoman Empire rose like a 
wall between Venice and Genoa and tbe Orient, 
where their foreign trade lay, that the genius 
of Columbus learned from travels to the East 
to strike out westward, Even then, of course, 
it was only in order to find access to the 
Orient from behind, as it were. John Bur- 
roughs has “ A Study of Analogy ” which is 
half argumentative, half oracular, His argu- 





ments are directed against other people’s ora- 
cles, but they are as fatal against bisown. Other 
articles deserving mention are Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson’s, on ‘‘ The Author Himself”; and 
“Courts of Conciliation,” a Norwegian. con- 
trivance to lessen litigation, by Nicolay Grev- 
stad. Kipling’s story is in his usual vein. 


— Prof. Royce’s article on ‘*Present Ideals of 
American University Life” is the most note- 
worthy contribution to the September Scrib- 
ner. It begins with a brief historical sketch of 
the changes which have supervened since such 
hesitant concessions were made to those ‘* who 
look upon the mind in connection with the 
body” as were suggested by the trustees ot 
Columbia College in the year 1553, in the shape 
of “parallel courses” which should in a mea- 
sure meet the public demand for “ practical 
and progressive knowledge.” Summing up 
the whole movement thus far, he concludes 
that the fears of the opponents of the innova- 
tions have been disappointed, and that the 
‘*materialistic interests,” once so dreaded, 
‘“*have proved to the lovers of true literature 
and of human life the most inspiring of rivals, 
the friendliest of allies.” His definition of the 
** highest business” of “ the modern Univer- 
sity ” is ‘* the organization and the advance of 
Learning,” as contrasted with the older idea 
of *‘ the training of individual minds.” The 
chief illustrated articles are Lieut. Ridgely 
Hunt’s ** Steamship Lines of the World,” and 
James Ricalton’s paper on travel in Ceylon. 
The literary interest, narrowly con-idered, is 
catered to in Andrew Lang’s rambling remi- 
niscences of his reading as child and boy, and 
in Felix Moscheles’s account of a pious pil- 
grimage to Browning’s Italian home at Asolo, 
A still more special'zed interest finds recogni- 
tion in the adventures of ‘‘A China Hunter in 
New England.” 


—In the Revue Internationale de l’Ensetigne- 
ment of August 15 Prof. Louis Weill makes a 
recent: provincial ‘* lendit,” or athletic tourna- 
ment, the text for some remarks on the ques- 
tion of the introduction and encouragement of 
athletic sports in the national /ycées and col- 
legés, Toan American his discussion bas an 
almost prehistoric flavor, so close to the rudi- 
ments of the matter is it confined; yet one can 
scent the beginnings of trouble in his question, 
‘* How, then, are we to reconcile the interests 
of hygiene and study ?” Still, there can be 
little question that the tardy movement in 
France in the direction in which we have 
travelled such a distance, is one of good pro- 
mise for both the physical and moral tone of 
French students. In the same number a Spanish 
correspondent gives an account of recent recep- 
tions and addresses in the Academy, the most 
striking utterance reported being Valera’s:emi- 
apology for the deficiencies of the Dictionary, 
that Sisyphean labor in which he and bis col- 
leagues are engaged. It is of this work thata 
witty Spanish writer says: ‘‘ It has the gift of 
omitting the commonest words of educated 
speech in order to put in others which, not 
having been used for six hundred years, or 
being current only in the Philippine Islands or 
in Cuba, we, of course, are very anxious to 
employ.” 


—Apropos of Mr. Conway’s letter regarding 
the neglected graveyard at Fredericksburg, 
Mr. Worthington C, Ford kindly permits us 
to print the following letter from the forth- 
coming volume (XI.) of his edition of Wash- 
ington’s Writings, It is addressed to Charles 


Carter: 
Mount VERNON, 28 June, 1788 
DeaR Sirk: When Mrs. Washington was at 

















“4 ry - 
Sept. 3, 1891] 
the Church in Fredericksburg she perceived 
the Tomb of ber Father, the late John Dan- 
dridge, Esqr., to be much out of Sorts and be- 
ing desirous to have it done up again, will 
you permit me to request the favor of you to 
engage a workman to do this, the cost of 
which I will remit as soon as you shall 
signify to me that the work is accomplish- 
ed, and inform me of itsamount. I would 
thank you, my dear Sir, for the ascer- 
tainment of this before hand. I bave (not 
inclining to dispute Accounts) felt, in too 
many instances, the expansion of Tradesmen’s 
consciences When bo previous agreement has 
been made, ever to put it in their power to 
charge what they please in future. My best 
wishes, in which Mrs. Washington joins me, 


are tendered to Mrs. Carter. With much 
truth, &c. G. WASHINGTON, 


—We have received from Mr. John Vance 
Cheney, librarian of the San Francisco Free 
Public Library, bis new catalogue of ‘ Classi- 
fied English Prose Fiction, including Transla- 
tions and Juvenile Works,’ filling 300 large 
octavo pages. Mr. Cheney has followed the 
example of the Boston Publie Library, but has 
gone further, and has taken a most decided 
‘* step towards bringing the library into closer 
relationship with the schools,” as well as to- 
wards making the innate childish love of ‘ta 
story ” lead to more solid and enduring read- 
ing. The classification is very varied, as into 
biographical stories, ghost stories, legal tales, 
musical novels, tales of the useful arts, etec.; 
but the gecgraphical subdivisions are most in- 
sisted upon, Under each topic, as Animals, 
Astronomy, Aerial Voyages, there are refer- 
ences to serious works in the same lit rary, care- 
fully selected; under each country, references 
to bocks of traveland history; under the more 
important authors, references to biographies or 
If we bave bere 
and there detected an obvious omiss on, it is te 


critical appreciation of them. 


be set down, we have little doubt, to the absence 
of the work from the general collection. Coun- 
tries, like Austria, England, or (most minutely 

the United States, and famous like 
Boston, have the appropriate novels arranged 


towns, 


under them by periods, institutions (slavery), 
events (the civil 
books of short stories are stated, and the Sea- 
side Library (pocket elitio:) is catalegued in 
full. There are constant references to Poole’s 
Index and to bibliographies, 
Harriet Martineau’s tales in illustration of 
political economy, often serves to intreduce an 
important section, and it is surprising, in the 
sum, to see to how large a range of hu- 
man knowledge a clue is tere afforded. 
We must not overlook the rubrie Books and 
Readings, with its lists of authors for boys, 
for girls, for little ones; and lists of 
books for the young, not a few. But, above 
all, the rubric Literature deserves admiration 
for its orderly conspectus and full indications, 
It fills ten pages or twenty columns of fine 
print, and passes in review the literature of 
every nation, To crown the whole, there is a 
topical index. The proper complement of this 
almost ideal performance is found in Mr, W, 
M. Griswold’s ‘ Descriptive Lists of Novels 
and Tales,’ 
criterion between good and bad in the mass of 
fiction which Mr. Cheney has been at such 
pains to register. Both these guides should 
find a place in every public library, large or 
small, 


war), etc. The contents of 


A single title, like 


ra a 
£ OK 


which, as far as they go, furnish a 


— That Sbakspere’s Sonnets should be un- 
known in Italy, the land of the sonnet, sounds 
strange at first. Luigi De Marchi says, in the 
Milan FPerseveranza of August 2, that they 
were ‘‘completamente ignoti” till last year, 
despite a long and accurate article upon them 
in the Nuova Antologia in IS78 A recent 
prose translation by Olivieri has drawn atten- 





The 


tion to them, and Signor De Marchi improves 


Nation. 


the opportunity to discourse on them at length 
in four successive issues of the 
Besides relating their history, and analyzing 


Perseveranza 


theseveral groups, and touching on the question 
of the dedication, he offers several metrical 
translations, in which it is noticeable that he 
does not always follow the Shaksperian form 
(which he praises), and never abandons the 
female rhyme. 
for he begins with 
exxix. among the rest. 


He does net shun difficulties, 


Sonnet xv. and essays 
The condensation of 
the Italian sonnet line, as the despair of Eng 
lish translators, is proverbial, yet in this in 
stance of a reversed procedure it is worthy of 
remark how 


spere’s line than his trans!ator’s. 


much more compact is Shak 
A signal ex 
ample is (in Sonnet xxx.) the line 

“And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste,’ 


which De Marchi renders 


—It is inte resting to compare the capacity 


of the German and the Italian for coping with 
English metrically; but can we be sure that 
we are not comparing the poetic faculty of 
We 
aprend the latter’s masterly version of Sonnet 
xxix., “* When, in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes,’ to that of the writer in the Per- 
severanza, which bas no little merit, though 
the after part falls off : 


De Marchi and (say) Otto Gildemeister # 


Quando, tnimi 





Invoco, @ fremo e maledico i! fato 
E invidio ad altri sua verde spers 

welt, Pama Aue 
} genio, allaltro la possanza, 
ymexlio piu scontento rest 

tal pensier mine stesso a@ slew 
j lor anima 
etta al prir secgno 


s‘erge fino al ctelo e canta 









THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S DIC 
TIONARY, 

A New English Dictionary on Historical 

Princtples. Edited by Dr. James A. H 


Murray. Vol. 11L, Part L E—Every. By 
Henry Bradley, Hon. M. A. Oxon., President 
of the Fhilological Society. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan. 1891. 
Mr. Brapwey’s fortunate 
great work committed to Dr. Murray 


the 


bas re 


accession to 


sulted in the publication of his first instalment 
of a new volume in advance of the concluding 
parts of vol. ii, which it is now seen will com- 

C and D. The point thus 
reached leaves nearly or quite a third of the 
vocabulary disposed of, and insures the com- 


io } at 
prise the letters 


pletion of the entire Dictionary within a rea- 
sonable period—not twice the seven years al- 
ready consumed in printing, but even, it may 
be, at most, the nine which fulfil the pre-ent 
century. For it must be remembered that 
the etymological difficulties of the first three 
letters of the alphabet are out of propor- 


tion to those of the remainder : that the 
tecinical impediments to such an enter- 
prise are massed at the beginning ; and, 


finally, that Mr. Bradley added to Dr. Murray 
doubles the divisor and halves the quotient. 
At the present stage it becomes superfluous 








to indulge in criticism of the plan or ita execu- 
es 
tion, for the Dictionary bas taken its crease, 
’ 
as the French say. Un the her hand, 
would be a ridiculous affectation to ** accept 


it as it is,” with condescension for its short- 
comings, The reviewer's path is clear, to 
assume the surpassing merit of it, and « help 
make it so widely known that no cultivated 
person or family will consent to be without it 
over Mr, Bradiev's 


We shall accordingly run 


344 pages, and note briefly what we have found 














curious and interesti gin tt 

In the matter of pron sation, Mr. Bradley 
calls attention to at ral « Arrassn 
which he has eXperienced in at t 
pronunciation of words in his present doma 
which “ere much better Anown in their writ 
ten than In their spoken form This shou 
be true of a considerable part of the technical 
scientific terminology in which ¢ KE division 
sbounds ere is also atwo-fold usag 1 the 
case f * words bet “ Inst rese 
before tw writte eonants . 

ipse, entctt he raptd and fat arom i 
elation being quite d Yeret f Care 
except when ¢ stands! re s, as i ss 
and esfaf For the former series the caret 
sound has been preserved in ¢t ark 
The subject acain comes up u e letter 
which opens the new ¥ where w ad 
of ce that “tin ? Many persons sound tt as 
tin gef);: it he this sou re s 
coffee” This intima he Eng man's 
afit 4 eth pert its Te os sury ~t 
with the state t at ’ 4 v of Kvg 
sh-speaating ers es! NS Say instead 
of “‘ bea But Mr ‘ s any per 
sons’ Was posit thie t le A ree ans 
The diphthong a « ** eg 
rious. yo os i we ar t t 
by most at CO} l tt t 
(earrica pr noced g w eth . 
Vailing American usag In con: ion wi 
the silent ¢ final, we are informed that it “is 
omitted before flex al suffixes beginning witl 
a vowe AS in mort y” before 2 eit has been 
usualiy retained, . . . though manv writ 
ers now prefer ¢ espe aliw when t 
Ver sa polysvilal What w our friends 
the >poelling-reformers say to the uniform prac 
tice of this Dictionary e! “in ac 
cordance with English analogies,” the silent ¢ 
alter dg, as in tudgement, e'c? They may 
trust the conservative habit of the printing- 
office to maintain its customary exceptions to 
this rule, which, for the rest, is a very conve- 
nient one, 

The pronunciation of fore'gn words inces- 
santly adopted to the language opens an- 


Wit! 


doubt it will be 


the spread of the higher 
found true in 
is in that of 
that the tendency is t« 


other ec} apter. 
education, no 
the field of common nouns, as it 
proper names, » preserve 
the fo 
spelling-ref 


which is quoted as far back 


reign sound—again to the distress of the 
rmers. Nevertheless, if espalier, 


as 1741, has now an 


English pronunciation, enre/ope, dating from 


1707, still fluctuates between French and Eng- 


lish: it was French in Wa ker’s time (17 





1), and 
yet the spelling bas been Anglicized for nearly 
Entresol is to be sounded 
doubt if that be the 

architects; the quo- 
1711 
final 

kn 
(72i), entrepreneur 
(1712 in its 
pseudo-French use) are sounded as in French, 
environs in the English way. Aloign is not 
allowed a different sound from eloin, It would 
have been a pretty thing to embalm in the 


two hundred years. 
“enter. o|.” though we 
American 
tation from a Builders’ 
betokening a 


usage among 


Dictionary of 


spelis ‘‘entresole,” long 


and perhaps also a nasal initial syllable. 


passant (1605), entrez ot 


(S78), and (generally) encore 
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quotations under this word the charge in the 
South Carolina ordinance of secession, against 
the free States, that they permitted the aboli- 
tion societies to ‘ eloign the property of the ci- 
tizens of other States "—videlicet, run off 
slaves. This odd euphemism revealed the 
fact that it was a lawyer (Mr. Memminger) 
who drafted the ordinance, 

Prefixes and suffixes are, as usual, most mi- 
nutely accoun ed for—en- in five columns, -er 
in two and a half. Em-, im., and en- are 
treated as identical, and the alphabe'ical 
place of any given word beginning thus is 
determined by the most common form. The 
discordant usage in the case of -ence and 
-ance is remarked, while, with respect to the 
parallel ending -ency. discrimination is made 
in these terms: ‘* When the same word exists 
in both the -ence and the -ency ‘orms, the ten- 
dency is (where the sense of the verbal ety- 
mon per mi s)to restrict the former to action or 
process (¢ e, to connect its meaning rather 
with that of the verb than with that of the ad- 
jective), while the latter is used to express 
qualiiv.”” Under -ed a world of useless and 
hea'ed discu-sion is squelched in these words: 
** The suffix is now added without re-triction 
to any substantive from which it is de-ired to 
form an adjective with the sense ‘ possessing, 
provided with, characterized ty’ (something) 
. « « (Groundless objections bave been made 
to the use of such words by writers ignorant 
of the history of the language: see quot)” The 
quotations are from Johnsen, who grieved over 
Gray’s use ot honied; and from Coleridge, who 
wrote: ‘I regret to see that vile and barba- 
rous vocable, talented. . . . The formation 
of a participle ; assive from a noun is a license 
that nothing but a very peculiar felicity can 
excuse,” 


The ‘subordinate words” and “special 
combinations” cut a great figure here, as do 
the phrases and proverbial expressions which 
are appropriately recorded. Ear is very fer- 
tile in all these ; soareegg and earth; and end 
(sb.) vequires nearly seven columns for itself 
—it is ‘End und kein Ende.” We miss here 
end-man of our negro minstrels, though the 
Ethbio; ian (serenader) is admitted. And, speak- 
ing of Americanisms, it seems that our British 
cousins meekly accepted eventuate from us, 
Jay Gould is cited as using the verb engineer 
coupled with ‘* a job” (London Standard, De- 
cember 28, 1882, to be precise). We doubt if 
many more instances could be cited of escape 
(*U, &, An escaped person, a fugitive”) 
than the Philadelphia Record, No, 3464, p. 
4, 1881. We should incline to think it a freak 
of the reporter, and that we have, therefore, 
in this case, an instance, not of usage, but of 
fruitless experiments in the development of 
language. The distinction is one which must 
be constantly borne in mind in studying the 
‘New Dictionary.’ The Australians, it ap- 
pears, have evolved escapee. Mr. Lowell is 
citei for the New England expression, ** about 
east,” That this quarter of the compass has, 
meteorologically, the same character for the 
mother country and for her offspring on the 
Atlantic seaboard, is observed under east wind: 
**In England and New England proverbial- 
ly bleak, unpleasant, and injurious to health,” 
It is the English custom to put esquire last (as, 
Tom Taylor, of the Inner Temple, Esquire ; the 
Scotch, like the American, is to put it immedi- 
wrdiprtnadrengunnmnlpansenaaganteite ee 
sible for the recent literary revival of the 
word enow, which was used as the plural of 
enough in standard English even in Johnson’s 
time. The English (or at least the Saturday 
Review) apply the term Ebenezer contemptu- 
ously to dissenting chapels; the New WDic- 
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tionary does not take cognizance of the 


Yankee idiom, ‘‘to get his Ebenezer up,” in 


the sense of ‘to get bis dander up,” ‘‘to get 
mad.” Euchre is set down as ‘*‘ a game at 
cards, of American origin,” and the play is 
succinctly described; but the word is *‘ of un- 
certain etymology,” and is not traceable to the 
German, to which the term bower belongs. 
Having formerly been spelt uker, yuker, eu- 
cre, it may, the guess is hazarded, bave sprung 
from the Spanish-American ser yuca, ‘‘to be 
eck of the walk.” Our everglade also baffles 
inquiry as toitsderivation. Egg-nogg, again, 
is shown by the citations to be of American 
origin, and its ingredients are indica‘ed, An 
American invention, the Hozcon Canadense, 
‘““a supposed genus of foraminifers or rbhizo- 
pods, at one time regarded as the earliest- 
known animal,” is ** now believed to be of in- 
orgesnic origin.” 

What may not be learned in a Dictionary in 
whieh the word enter fills six columns, the 
word even (in all the parts of speech) ten? 
We write encyclopedia oftener than encyclo 
pedia becuuse of the Latin titles of book~ o: 
this class, like the ‘Encyclo gdia Britannica.’ 
Milto:, in ‘* L’Allegro,” perhaps took eglantine 
for the honeys:ckle. FUfin was invented by 
Spenser in 1596. Brouebam it was, rather 
than Burke, who dubbed the press the ‘fourth 
estate” Pepys (1668) wrcte ‘‘ somebody else’s,”’ 
and did not trouble himself with the peaagogi- 
cal refinement, *‘ somebody’s else.” The first 
quotation under elephant (of whose “ ultimate 
etymology nothing is really known,” and i 
may be as fantastic as that of mammoth) 
is of 1300; the figurative use of ‘‘ white ele- 
pbant” as ‘‘a burdensome possession” finds 
here no earlier illustration than 1888, which 
is, of course, much too Jate. Nor is the 
shorter usage in the Jike sense, ‘he bas an 
elephant on his hands,” recorded, as it is 
in the ‘Century Dictionary.’ The rise and 
fall of words and of meaning: it is the great 
function of the ‘New Dictionary’ to mark 
with all possible precision, The oldest of 
the electro- compounds, electrometer, goes back 
to 1749 ; electrophore and electrophorus date 
from 1778. All the rest, without exception, be- 
long to the present century, and especially 
from the time of Faraday (say 1830). Hnsilage 
is postdated 1881. No earlier quotation for 
editor (of a journa)) than 1803 is given ; the 
Spectator uses the substantive editorial in quo- 
tation marks in 1864, and the fall Mall with- 
out In 1887. Enclave becomes familiar in 1868. 
Eating room (1613) is quite obsolete; but zating- 
house (1440) has held its own. So has eaves- 
dropper (1482). Economy (1530) begets politi- 
cal economy (1767) ; but economically, as the ad- 
verb of the latter expression, is first credited 
to Mr, Frederick Law Olmsted in 1856 Egotism 
is as old as 1714, and egoism as 1722; the dif- 
ferentiation of them as ‘ self-conceit’ and ‘self- 
ishness’ respectively is shown not to be firmly 
established. The current socio-scientific use of 
environment is first found in Carlyle (1827). 

It wouid be easy to protract these comments, 
but space forbids, and Dr. Murray will present- 
ly give us a fresh occasion to take the floor. 








KEARY'S VIKINGS IN WESTERN 
CHRISTENDOM. , 


The Vikings in Western Christendom, A. D. 
789 to a. p. 888. By C, F. Keary, M.A., 
F.8.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 

Mr. Keary’s history, as the title indicates, is 

not a full reccrd of the expeditions of the 

Northmen down among the Christian nations 





of the West, which, from first to last, stretch- 
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ed themselves over a space of three centuries, 
but limits itself to the century that begins the 
period. The bock, however, is really the his 
tory of Western Euroye during the latier part 
of the eighth century and nearly the whole of 
the ninth. Not only are the incursions of the 
northern prates during this time cbronicled 
in all their causes and bearings, but the religion 
and ethics, politics and social conditions, of 
pearly all contemporaneous Europe are taken 
into account as weil, The work is, according- 
ly, & most ambitious one, since from not a few 
points of view this is an extremely difficult 
period to observe accurately in detail. The 
present plan has succeeded none the le-s in 
giving an intelligible and in the main orderly 
impression of this time of aj;parentiy almost 
hopeless confusion, ‘here are, however, one 
or two faults of construction, To gain in 
breadth of treatment, the author bas in -cme 
places overwe gi:ted the book by msterial that 
mi ht better have been omitted = It is sate, for 
instance, to assume at the present time a tun- 
damental knowledge, at least, of Teutonic 
antiquities, and this failing, there are availa- 
ble accounts elsewhere from the nature of the 
case much more exhaustive than that contained 
in the chapters, the first and seco d, on ** Hea 
thendom” and ‘* The Creed of Heathen Ger- 
many,” which, with the third chapter on 
* Christen'om,” might for every purpose here 
have been disposed of in a few well-; laced 
paragraphs; and ** The Creed of Christendom,” 
the last chapter in the book, after it hs logi- 
cally reached its end, had better have been 
omitted. It is not meant, in either instance, 
that the work is ill-considered or badly done. 
The mythology usually tollows Rydberg, and 
assumes, accordingly, a radical and not always 
defensible standpoint. Some of its conclusions 
are, nevertheless, as astute as modern critici-m 
has proved them to betrue. Sucha one, for in- 
stance, occurs on page 75, where the author 
says: ‘It is evident that many parts of the 
Eddaic mythology, insteal of being newly in- 
vented, have decayed from their primitive con- 
dition.” The sentence deserves to be quoted, 
since it embodies in a nutshell the whole pre- 
sent advanced state of criticism of the Teu- 
tonic mythology as it is contained in the Ed- 
das; and it might be supplemented by not a 
few others as pertinent. 


The fundamental purpose of the book is to 
tell the story of the successive incursions of the 
Vikings, and to trace the track of devastation 
that followed like a wake wherever their ships 
bad been, In the year beginning the period, 
787, according to the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ 
three ships appeared in a harbor of the Dorset 
coast manned by ‘“‘ porthern men,” who killed 
the port reeve and sailed away again. It was 
an occurrence in itself unimportant, and only 
in the light of subsequent events would it 
apparently have been deemed worthy of special 
mention at all, for the accompanying remark 
that these were the “‘ first ships of the Danish 
men that sought the English land” was mani- 
festly written only when the true significance 
of the scourge had become apparent, So far 
as we have record, only once before, early in 
the sixth century, had Western Europe seen 
these Northern pirates, but they were now 
soon to become a constant menace to life and 
property over its whole length and breadth, 
The limit of the period here assumed, 8s8, the 
year of the division of the Frankish Empire, is 
the last appearance of the Northmen before 
the walls of Paris. It marks, according to the 
author, a change in their mode of warfare, in 
that hereafter their depredations are confined 
to the open country. It is, too, the first sign 


of a decline of the wave of conquest, and, 
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though the invaders by no means disappear 
from the scene,nor are their ravages for a long 
time sersibly ameliorated, the great movement 
from the North toward the West had ap- 
parently none the less reached its extreme 
heigbt, 

The period, as limited by the author, in- 
cludes the expeditions of Godfried and Sigfried 
on the Continent and the Great Army in 
England, parts of which long before the close 
of the period had been systematica ly occupied 
by the Northmen. The author is himself ap- 
parently not quite sure of his division, A 
truer one is pointed out by Freeman in his 
* Norman Conquest,’ where three periods of in- 
vasion are made for England: a first period of 
simple plunder, from the beginning in 757 to 
855, the first win'er spent on English soil; a 
second period of lccal settlement, to 807; and 
a third, final period of political conquest. 
not 
dental is shown by the almost exact analogy of 
the Teutonic occupation England itself. 
The experiences of that earlier time were re- 


That such a succession of events is acci- 


ol 
peated now. In the same way this new swarm 
ot Teutons gradually settled down upon the 
land they bad first plundered and burned; and 
though this second time the conquest was not 
carried to such a point of ultimate disposses- 
the it and the 
first in this res: ect was only in degree. The 
same general course of events is traceable as 
distinetly, again, in freland and on the Conti- 
nent, although in this latter instance the last 


sion, difference between 


stage fails, as there was no such political con- 
quest even in attempt as is seen in England, 
and dates, from the very nature of the case, 
where so many diverse causes were at work, do 
not nevessarily at all closely coincide The 
only point that it is intended bere to make is 
the existence of distinct periods in the history 
of the Vikings in the West. The author bim- 
self recognizes such a first period when hesays 
the midd eof the ninth century is about the 
time Viki gs to 
visitors only, but begin to pass whole years in 
the enemy’s territory. 
ever, than tbat chosen might with equal pro- 
prie' y have been taken for tbe limit 
rative, 


when the cease be summer 


Any other date, how- 


f his nar- 
It 's rather a pity, since he must have 
had the material at band, that be could not 
have given us the history, from first to last, 
n Western Christendom witb- 
out bmitation of time. 


of the Vikings 


Every historie reople, says the au'hor in his 
The 
Viking Age was fir the whole Scandinavian 
people such a period, Within it, and only 
through storm and stres-, formative influences 
were worked out that resulted in their separa- 
tion into distinct nationalities at home, and 
made them abroad, for the first time, an active 


preface, bas its age oi Sturm und Drang 


fac or in European history. Of the earliest 
part cf the period we have no authentic re- 
cords from Scandinavian source-; but as horde 
after horde poured outo! this vagina nationum, 
as Jordanes once called it, and swarmed over 
Western Europe, they are almost constantly a 
suljeet for cbronicle, however scant, in the 
lands they attack. It is only Ja er on that 
these alien records are gradually supplement- 
ed by the Sagas, which, by and by, furnish 
extended and less objective historical mate- 
rial. 

This great popular movement, in the last 
quarter of the eighth century, was not con- 
fined to any one part of In 
the earlie-t time it is impossible to distinguish 


Scandinavia. 


natioualities, which, in point of fact, were 
not at all sharply defined, and no appre 
ciablo d fferen‘ia ion bad as yet affec ed the 
language, which was at this time, to all inter ts 





and purposes, common over all Scandinavian 
territory. 
bad grown into an established order of things, 
it is easy to see that the point of attack was de 


Later, when the sporadic voyages 





termined to some extent by geographic: 
tion. The Swedes, apparently from the first, 
turned their a'tention tothe East, ard later on 
a Swedish dynasty is enthroned in Russia 
Swedish soldiers of fortune form the celebrate: 





Varingian Guard at the Byzantine Court, 
and piratical expeditions are made down on 
that side of the world into the It was 
the Danes and Nersemen, then, who were left 


to harry the countries of western Europe; and 
as the result of their itis the N 
men, when we can distinguish then 
pecially have taken the more northern cour 

tries of Ireland, Scotland, the Hebrides, ani 
the Orkneys for the scene of their oy erations, 
while the Danes are principally 


rosition 


rse 


who es- 


occupied in the 
On the Continent, 
direct f: 


way of the 


east and south of England 
Danes and Norsemen 
their homes in the or by 


British Isles, are usually only distingui-hable 


together, on 


north 


as Nortbmen. Mr. Keary imagines the Danes 
to have been in the majority, not only in Eng 
land, but in Continental Europe as wel! l 


point, however, that be makes on page IY), 
in Ireland 
and Scotland are much more numerous than 


the traces of Danish,” 


that ‘the traces of Norse language 


is wholly a misappre- 
hension, for there had been as yet, as bas beer 
lifferentiation the ex 


parent Scandinavian. This is a favorite er 


indicated, no in mmon 


of the author’s, and be recurs to it again and 
again, in his, from this point of view, utterly 
ional 


evidence of 





futile attempts to prove the distinct nat 
ity of the Northmen the 
place names left behind them. 


from 


In the face of a popular movement of the 
of the 
widespread that it Was participated in by a 


character one we are con-idering, so 


whole race, it is of paramount importance t 
understand the cau-es and conditions that j 
to it. The first Viking vovages were under 
taken sclely for the sake of plunder. Thea 
thor sees this clearly enough, too, im that be 
states that ‘fon the whole they were only 
plundering expeditions, with searcely any 
other conscious ol ject than the amassing 
treasure.” There were, of course, causes a 
work at bome thus to direct a'tention abros 
Foremost among these was the poverty of th 
North as compared with the rest of Euro; 
and its overpopulation. A-+evere climate a: 
a stern struggle for verv existerce bad mad 
the Northmen as a race hardy, defiant, and in 
different todanger. They were the best navi 
gators of their time and the fiercest fighters, 
upon whom Christianity bad not as yet exer- 
cised its buamanizing influence I: is no we 
der tbat when the news of easy Victory over 
the rich and less ac ive nations of the S 
was brought back by Viki: g sbips loaded wi 
plunder, the whole North should be fanned 
into a fire that needed but little encourage 
ment to become all-consuming Last of ail 
the causes, and to a great extent purely in 
cidental, was the rel cious element involved. 
One gets an idea from Mr. RKeary’s book, a’- 


though it is nowhere directly formulated, and, 
incead, the contrary is once distinctly ex- 


~ ‘ 
Rie ca 


pressed, that here was a strug 
attack of 


There is evidence that the 


creeu—a 
upon Chris 
Northmen 


nnc vations 


conscious beathbenism 
tianity. 
both hated the new relizion for its 
sed it for its effemitr 
parently jeft un 


and des; acy, and they ap- 





sed noeopportunity that inci 
their 
upon Christerd 
Christe: m 


that 


dentally presented itse!f to prove ani 


mosity; but their attacks m 


Vas 


were in no sense because it 


The m 


nasteries and cburches were *oO 














frequently the objects of pillage, from Lindie 
farne and Jarre “ wo. Were great store 
housres of treasure and usually neapable of 
any but a Weak f In a ia littie 
later, agrariar f s both in Norway and 
Denmark, t atsor.t f the petty & gc, 
and the loss of allodial rights hed causes 
as far-rea 1s v r tt anal 
conquest of land silecf Seca avin 
The first w é ‘ ‘ ling ¢ 
the dates \ by 1 Y r, Wasi ‘ 
ki a, the Vik s ai tx re tha f 
Wintered: in France, they stave . 
tm ™ i ‘ ‘ l ‘ t f 
it et » Nol \ st they «hos ‘ 
u rmiv, sol ar close ainianad 
i theif je ‘ rs, a ’ ) 
t) tm @ <¢ flares \ “ t y 
cou ave ti at sijea a big 
Wavu Chie ‘ \ x! 
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tos “ i} ‘ voany 
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‘ l t r sa Ire 
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I f s TS | t » 
at ey ai ‘ st 
wi Pay s ‘ % st 
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ri s af " > 8 
( a a he w ast of 
Sra as far as ‘tt ars . la 
e solated ships re Wes now concerted 
a l he spr. “4 a fl f no less 
than ¢ sal : ’ fH shich 
was t “ “ v-f * i + 
sain ye a ti 1 st vile ts Way 
: s Y u the ™ e ft aris 
w Was ged and | s bese 
] ~ re t t . i t fi et, « f 
: al, set ror I 1 t Eas ls! 
4 ._™ ! ? 1 : tt Me a ; 
king In sa le ¢ eV vN bern ves 
seis sailed, for the first me in his ory, down 
oO e 1 row waters of the Mediter- 
ranea Refore they returned thew had plun- 
dered the Spanish coast, both western and 
eas AvVaye i ~ sles, attacked 
ba elunaand Nar ne, and ended by start- 
ng out for R itse The capture of Luna 
by mise ake for Kk ‘ s, perhaps, (o tra- 
more than to sober history 
It is ble et 1 fur’ her the 


hern Vikings. The separate 


expeditions aid their connection with each 

he from the ig ng t he end of the 
pe i that he has selec'ed, Mr. Keary follows 
ut at m in detail as available material 
w silow; and to the s'ory that, with unques- 
ioned ; ersistence, he bas thus pieced together, 
the reader may be safely referred for an inte- 


resting and unvarnished record of one «f the 


most stirring episoles in the whole history of 


the Germanic yeope Ihe book leaves the 
Northmen still in the midst of their “ storm 
and stress,” thongh with no little definite ac- 
complishment already behind them, Iceland 
and the Faroes bad received a permanent 
Seandinavian population. Sbetiand, the Ork 


were alsoScandinavian 


neys, andthe Hebride r 
as was a part of freland, while in Eng- 
land the “Danes” were ruling in York- 
shire, East Anglia, and a part of tha 
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Marchland. On the Continent they were 
still engaged, in various places, in their old 
business of pillage or in buying a release 
from it with exorbitant ransom. From Paris, 
in the very year of the close of the book, 888, 
such blackmail had just been extorted, after a 
fierce but ineffectual siege of the city, by an 
army that, according to Abbo, the only autho- 
rity we have, at first had numbered, afloat and 
ashore, 30,000 or 40,000 men! The result of the 
Viking raids upon the countries they despoiled 
is also considered in the last chapters of Mr. 
Keary’s book. They were a scourge dreadful 
beyond all imagination; yet ultimately the in- 
fusion of sturdy blood which they brought as 
settlers into the less active population of the 
West, showed its result in the characteristics 
that, to no small extent, have enabled the na- 
tions with whom they amalgamated to play so 
important a yart in the political history of 
Europe. And although at the time the at- 
tacks of the Northmen epparently tended only 
to dismemberment and the destruction of all 
social stability, both in England and on the 
Continent they were one of the most pro- 
nounced and unmistakable factors of national 
unification. 


THE LEGAL CONDITION OF THE JEWS 
IN RUSSIA. 


La Situation Léyale des Israélites en Russie. 
Par Nicolas de Gradowsky, conseill r d'état. 
Tome premier, Du Rézne du Czar Alexis 
Miecbailovitch au Régne du Czar Nicolas 1*, 
Traduit du Russe, Paris: Lé>pold Cerf. 
1890, Fp. viii, 848, 8vo., 

Tuk Jewish question in Russia is not a pheno- 

menon of recent origin; some of i's most sa- 

lient features have existed for more than a 

century. Hence the present anti- Semitic 

movement cannot be fully comprehended with- 
out a careful consideration of the past, with- 
out a thorough examination .of the origin of 

Jewish disabilities in Russia. Such an exami- 

nation clearly reveals the fatuity of Ru sia’s 

present policy regarding the Jews—her blind 
neg'ect of the lessons taught by her own his- 
tory. 

De Gradowsky’s work aims to give a detail- 
ed account of the early legislation concerning 
the Jews down to the end of the reign of 
Nicholas 1, (1855), and thus shows how most of 
the present restrictive laws came into exist- 
ence. Volume i extends to the year 1825, 
The author seems to be quite impartial, and 
draws his material from excellent scurces, re- 
lying mainly on the complete collection of Rus- 
sian laws and on Cflicial reports of commis- 
sions, etc. The chief defect of the work is a 
tendency towards repetition and _ prolixity. 
The same argument is sometimes repeated in 
almost the same words; and much space is de- 
voted to mere episodes in the history of the 
Russian Jews, which, though interesting and 
illustrative of Russia’s general policy, often 
divert the mind of the reader from the main 
current of legislation. 

There were, according to De Gradowsky, 
Jewish colonies in South Russia long before 
the Slavs accepted Christianity, These Israel- 
ites came from the countries of the Cbersonese 
and from the Greek colonies of the Crimea, 
They were harassed by no restrictions, and 
mingjed freely with the Slavs, speaking the 
Slavic language and adopting Slavic names, 
This state of things continued until the second 
half of the seventeenth century, when, under 
the Emperors Alexis and Theodore, certain 
Polish territories were annexed to Russia. In 
these cor quered districts many 


there were 





Jews, whose privileges had been restricted 
since the fifteenth century. In this period, un- 
der Alexis, we meet with the first legislation 
against the Jews, but in a very mild form; in 
fact, the religious zeal of the Government, at 
this time, was directed as much against 
Christian dissenters as against Jews, The 
latter were allowed to reside any where in Rus- 
sia,even in Moscow. The racy anecdotes that 
are related concerning Peter the Great’s hosti- 
lity to the Jews, ure untrustworthy. Their 
status underwent no change during his reign ; 
they were still tolerated in Russia. 

Under the three Empresres, Catherine L, 
Anne, and Elizabeth (1725 1762), the Jews were 
more rigorcusly dealt with. Expulsion edicts 
were issued in 1727, 1740, and 1742. But these 
were, to a large extent, evaded with the con- 
nivance of the Russian people. Many Jews 
continued to live in Little Russia, as well as in 
the districts conquered from Polard, and they 
even entered Great Russia to carry on trade. 
Moreover, these rigorous measures were s9 de- 
trimental to commerce that the Government 
found it necessary to make a new law permit- 
ting the Israelites to visit Russian fairs, The 
main cause of the expulsion edicts of this pe- 
riod was the religious zeal of the three Em- 
presses, coupled witb general prejudice against 
the Jews, 

The reign of Catherine II. (1762-1796) is of 
great imyportance in the history of anti-Se- 
mitic legislation, Sbe began by issuing a de- 
cree of expulsion in 1762; but in 1769 she 
allowed Jews to reside in New Russia. In 
1772, by the annexation of a large part of Po- 
land (i. e., White Russie), the Jewish popula- 
tion of the Muscovite Empire was greatly in- 
creased, and the real fcundation of the Rus- 
sian-Jewish question was laid. Catherine or- 
dered that all the conquered people, including 
the Jew-, should be treatec with toleration, 
and that their rights should be observed. The 
Jews thus became naturalized Russian sub- 
jects, whereas, before 1772, they bad not been 
so regarded, and hence could be expelled with 
impunity. Catherine, in fact, seemed disposed 
to give them all the rights of other Russian 
subjects, But two ukases of 1791 and 1794 in- 
dicated a changeof policy. Thatof 1794 clear- 
ly showed that it was the intention of the 
Government to confine the Jews’ right of resi- 
dence to certain provinces in the west and 
southwest of Russia, and at the same time 
enacted that Jews must pay doub'e taxes, 
This law really marks the origin of the pre- 
sent Pale of Settlement, which is the most 
irksome of all existing Jewish disabilities, and 
has exerted a most injurious influence upon 
the welfare of the Israelites. ‘he dcuble tax, 
which became a terrible burden to them, was 
not abolished until 1835. Thus the legislation 
of Catherine IL, by limiting the right of domi- 
cile and by giving the Jews an exce;tional 
status, created the Jewish question. These 
restrictions were due to the initiative of the 
Senate and local authorities, and were not in 
accord with the general principles of govern- 
ment laid down by Catherine herself, 

Passing over the reign of Paul I., which is 
of littie importance in the history of the Jews, 
we come to the legislation of Alexander I, 
(1801-1825). In 1802 a ccmmission was appoint- 
ed to investigate the-condition of the Israelites. 
In 1804 the commission presented an extensive 
preject of reform, which was accepted by the 
Czar. The most imyortant features of this 
new legislation relate to the education, occu- 
pation, and residence of the Jews. They were 
admitted to the public schools and universi- 
sities; they were offered some inducements 
(reduction of taxes, etc,), to turn their atten- 





tion to agricultural and industrial pursuits; 
and they were forbidden to carry on trade in 
villages or rural districts. But this project of 
reform did not improve their condition. The 
public schools were too few to be of much 
use; and, in most cases, the Israelites were 
so ground down by taxaticn that they 
could not afford to educate their chil- 
dren. Hence their ignorance, isolation, and 
devotion to the Talmud remained unchanged. 
Nor did the law of 1804 induce many of them 
to substitute agriculture for trade, Little land 
was offered to them for this purpose; and 
those who might have been tempted to devote 
themselves to husbandry, had not the means to 
emigrate to the districts in which the land 
offered by the Government was situated, The 
attempt to expel the Jewish tradesmen from 
villages and rural districts also failed, This 
change of residence was to be made within 
three years n some provinces, in others within 
four years. ‘The village authorities petitioned 
against the execution of the law; and the mi- 
gration to the cities was postponed in 1807, and 
again in 1809. In the latter year a commis- 
sion was appointed to study the question. In 
1812 it reported against the enforced migra- 
tion, on the ground that the cities could not 
support such an influx of new inhabitants, 
that the Jews were helpful, not harmful, to 
the prosperity of the peasantry, and that it 
was unjust to ascribe to the former the drunk- 
enness of the latter, as the commission of 1802 
had done, ‘This report virtually stopped the 
execution of the law of expulsion, which, how- 
ever, was allowed to hang over the heads of 
the Jews until 1835, when it was repealed. 

Besides the legislation of 1804, the most im- 
portant anti-Semitic laws of Alexander L.’s 
reign were those of 1820 and 1825, which, in a 
somewhat modified form, are still in force, In 
1820 the Jews were forbidden to hire Christian 
servants, for fear that the former might make 
proselytes of the latter. In 1825 an edict was 
issued which made it unlawful for the Jews to 
dwell within fifty versts of the frontier. The 
main reason assigned for this prohibition was 
tie Jews’ proclivity to smuggle goods over the 
frontiers in order to evade the payment of 
duties. This law applied, however, only to 
Jews renting houses, shops, etc, in distinction 
from those who occupied property of their 
own, The following is an extract from De 
Gradowsky’s commentary (pp. 52-332) on this 
law of 1525: 


‘* The sudden expulsion of the Israelites re- 
siding in the districts adjoining the frontier 
could not have good resuits. On the one hand, 
it deprived the landed proprietors of revenues 
which they derived trom the renting cf their 
property; and, on the other hand, it threatened 
the Israelites with completeruin by depriving 
a considerable number of them of their mova- 
bles, without any plausible motive, and without 
any wrong on their part. . . . It should 
have been remembered that the general 
misery prevaiiing in the centres where the 
Jews were crowded together, was the prin- 
cipal cause that led them to establish them- 
selves in the districts near the frontier, 
. . «+ The expulsion could only augment 
the number of Israelites in the localities 
in which they were tolerated, and consequent- 
ly would increase still more tbe proletariat, 
which in those localities was already consid- 
erable. . . . Thus the measure in question 
was justifiable neither from the point of view 
of practical utility nor from the point of view 
of justice and equity. . . . It is a weil- 
known fact that the proclivity to smuggle ex- 
ists in all countries among the inhabitants 
living near the frontier, without distinction of 
race or creed. . . . The imperial treasury 


could gain nothing by these measures unless it 
reorganized the corps of custom-house officers, 
The only ones who gained by thenew law were 
the smugglers, who were thus relieved of the 
competition of the Israelites, and hence could 
sell their wares at a higher price,” 
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This meagre outline of the first *olume of 
De Gradowsky’s book will scarcely. give an 
adequate idea of its contents, as the author de- 
votes much space to a consideration of the 
causes and effects of the anti-Semitic 
tion down to 1825. Many pages of ‘his work 
might be cited verbatim as strong arguments 
against Russia’s treatment of the Jews at the 
present day. The anti-Semitic policy of Alex- 
ander III. is governed by the same principles, 
or lack of principles, as that of Alexander L ; 
the arguments against the latter apply with 
increased force against the former. The trans- 
lation of De Gradowsky’s book is particularly 
welcome, because it is the first treatise, accessi 
ble to the nations of Europe and America, that 
gives a detailed acccunt of the early history of 
the Jews in Russia, and hence affords a clear 
insight into the origin of the Russian anti- 
Semitic movement. 


legisla- 


Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. By Mrs, Alex 
ander Ireland. New York: Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co, 1891. 

To write acceptably about the domestic life 

of a woman in every way worthy of biogra- 

phical celebrity, who was for forty of her 
sixty-five years the wife of one whose friend 
and literary executor could write of him, ‘* If 
matters went well with himse!f, it never oc- 
curred to him that they could be going ill with 
any one else,” requires, even though that one 
be a literary colossus, no small measure of 
self-restraint on the part of the writer. Such 
self-restraint, together with a generous com- 
prehension of two uniquely constituted per- 
sons, Mrs, Ireland has shown. The lovely and 
somewhat caustic heiress, known to the world 
through Mr. Ritchie’s collection of ‘ Early 

Letters,’ changed much during her married 

life. The Carlyle who at first wrote of a semi- 

invalid, *‘ Jane is far heartier now that she has 
got to work—to bake,” was in effect the same 

Carlyle who, later, in the small house in Cheyne 

Row, where hero-worshippers now gaze at tile 

medallion in the front, preferred to eat his dys- 

peptic dinners by himself. 

Mrs, Ireland thinks, and her readers will be 
inclined to agree swith her, that ‘* the causes 
which militated most strongly against her 
happiness " were to be found in Mrs, Carlyle’s 
own complicated nature, rather than in cir- 
cumstances. ‘A cross between John Knox 
and a gypsy "—both were among her ancestors 
—her intense temperament would of necessity 
have brought her suffering, and very likely ill 
health, even if domestic drudgery had not 
been ruthlessly exacted of her. The exaggera- 
tion, the highly colored sense of fact, that ap- 
pear in every line of ter brilliant letters, are 
an index to the refracting power of her mind 
Only a distortion of mental vision could have 
blinded so clever a woman to the real meaning 
of Carlyle’s attitude in the ‘‘adventure” that 
came to no Lappy conclusion for either. He 
bad made it clear enough during their engage- 
ment that, for him, contem;lation of the 
‘* Ewig-weibliche” failing to suftice, the only 
happy union would be with a woman of the 
type he so admired in his laborious, kindly, 
pipe-smoking mether. 

There can be little doubt that ambition, al- 
ways in the case of ‘“‘ Jeannie” Welsh of a 
noble kind, was a strong motive in her mar 
riage But it was not in her nature to be 
satisfied with vicarious greatness. Hence the 
tragedy to her to realize that she was not to 
be a companion to Carlyle; that the “ spirit of 
fire” 


and “towering intellect,” which were to 
command her, could only work in solitary 
throes, of which the manifestations to her were 





chiefly of the splenetic sort which he himself 
describes in his well-known style of invective 
The paradox of the Carlyles’ relationship is 
he tone of their letters. No sooner had ab- 
sence, as Mrs. Ireland expresses it, ‘* removed 
the inexorable difficulties of personal contact,” 
than all the feeling each might bave bad for 
the other, and had not, rushed to their pens 
In torrents of such words as only they could 
In of the of her 
many friends to her rare attractiveness, ber 
power of sympathy, her ec 


command. spite wilness 


uurage, and her 
witty speech, One is tempted to believe that 
the best of Mrs. Carlyle was, after all, in her 
At least, any one who has been disposed 


to draw this conclusion from Mr. Froude’s and 


pen. 
the several memorial volumes, will 
Mre, Ireland's 


three 


tind nothing 


to contradict it in excel ent 


summary, nor in the or four hitherto 


unpublished letters it ¢ 


mitains, 


A History of Chemistry, from Earliest T mes 


to the Present Day. By Ernst von Meyer 
Macn 





Translated by George MacGowan. 
lan & Co. 1s91. 


Tue first systematic work on the history of 


S¥o, 


chemistry which deserves special notice is that 
of Hermann Kopp, which began to appear in 
1843 and was concluded in 1846. Two supp!e 

mentary works by the same autbor, containing 
the more recent histery of the science, have 
since appeared, These are now far bebind the 
times, * Histoire 
an inferior work, though not without 


loefer’s de la Chimie’ is 
value 
Minor portions of the subject have been treat- 


ed separately by various writers, but a 


- 7 


and at least tolerably comple e résume ¢ 
history of modern chemistry was still neede 
Meyer’s work is intended to supply 
In hi 


vored to give “ a fair svnopsis of thoories a 


Dr. von 


this want, sown words, be has endea 


facts which constitute the founda’ion of che 


istry as We now know it. 


The work begins with a good and, for mast 


reiders, sufticiently extended account of the 
chemical knowledge of the ancients and 
the age of achemy. A certain vmour of 


invest 


romance with which this last bas been 





ed disappears under the passioniless analysis 


the historian, and there remains only a record 





of charlatanry and sordid motives, togeth« 
with a beautiful theory lacking a philos« 
basis, Lut destined to reappear in the light of 
modern science. The history of the iatro- 


chemical period follows, in which ch 
and medicine 
pendent and interacting, and ts 
resting than that of as to detail, 
while it presents a greater number of pt 
of thought. The sketches Paracelsus—a 


held to be mut 
not 


were ually de 
less inte 
alchemy 
Ases 


of 


charlatan of genius:s—Libavius, Van Helmont 
and, iater, of Agricola ani Glauber, are full 
of interest. Next comes the history of the 


phlogistic period, which is made to extend from 
’ 


nelusive Th 
excellent, and 
We think, 


the element 


Boyle to Lavoisier, e account ¢ 


this period is, on the whole, 


does not require special analysis, 





bowever, that Ouling’s paper on 
of truth in the doctrine of phlogiston deserved 
notice, 

Our author gives fall credit for the discov 
ery of oxygen to Priestley, to whom it unques- 
French historians to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Yet Priestley died 
a defender of the doctrine of phlogiston, and 
modern chemistry began with Lavoisier. This 
the work is well and cleariy written, 
ficiently full. It 


tionably belongs, 


peart of 


and is su general 


gives a 


view of the progress of the science from La 


Voisier to the present time, treating the subject 


rt biographies of some 
notes, The 
history of the various branches of chemustry 
is then taken up. In that of ink 


the firm 


diferent chemista Sh 


of them are given in foot 


S| ecinal 


rganic che in 


try we miss grasp which comes 


from fulness of knowledge. Mueb impo 
ever, and papers of trivis 


work is passed 


value are sometimes noticed, as if by way 
of compliment, The special history of of 
ganic chemistry is much better, the aut 
standing upon his own ground Woithi he 
last few vears physical chemistry bas atlaine i 





an extraordinary develoy nt so as to re 
quire a special journal, and many ¢ sts 
are Workin, » this f 4 lie s us 
f Dr. von Mever’sa w “ h relate to the 
lierent subdivis t new sci are 
far too brief, even rawor . lowes 1 
profess to tx o tha a sv s18 M 4 
gical cher try 1S Next, a s aut! 
treated ile t i 1 agriculture: ¢ tiis 
try ta less t ‘ it ‘ ‘ 

» flad the Yoer ’ 1 wes a “fT 
passed over w < t “ ‘ e than 

istic sad ga Phvs 
Chemistry es nex’, W a? ~ 

Visions Ww t resard as ta ¥ 
well handled. We however, as a fm 
markagle Ss the alse Any a 1 
to tt a ’ f ba a in the ce " , 
of ptomaines Wy ’ recs ‘ . 
CAUSES ¢ linesas t Y { tex ‘ 
ehen ry ur ° red years 
iows At ts 1 easy t t a sul et 
and s griv ary ‘ t au r 
has be s « 

] w or v Y + 

t ‘ 

the nine rv ally 1 Ger 
any i a V t ‘ 
i s i A t 7S 
“ Iirthiy agree \ 4 s Tt a 

e Sappeara « . irs ’ 

s e Her hav i that the ed ‘ 

the yearly re s is v lef Oa great ex 
t a very ss st<, w 

+ ‘ ay i } : _— } 

sc ~-< w a 2 st everyt 
wit it regard " as lex i be 
ipon the same suly : 

I) v Mey “4 su 1 the w 4 
reai.y Va able ad i to sce c jilera 
t It is writt a spirit of entire fair- 

SS, A rarely aims for German chemists 
mo than is ju y their cue tl gh chemis 
try is now a German s ‘ 

Males Sur es ines € 4 isco} if La 

valeur du temoinage d'Ignace a’ Antioche 

Par Jean Réville. Paris: Leroux. tad 
IN this fragment, reprinted from the Nerue de 

Histoire s Religions, the author draws his 
own conclusions fr the investigations of 


t upon the authenticity of 
iatiusof Antioch, As to 
in aceerd 





iticity he 





is quite 


with both these writers; butin his deductions 


therefrom he makes a distinctly new depart 


ure. The great interest taken by students of 
Church history in the discussion arose from the 
eonviction that if these letters were written in 


the first quarter of the second century, the 
whole Protestant theory as to the antiquity of 
the episcopate must be revised. This convic- 
tion rested upon the view that the episcopal 
powers described by the alleged Ignatius were 


such as really exis'ed as a rule in the Church 
of the author’s day, and that the nature of the 
pate then very 


what it was later. M, not 


have been much 


Keéville does 


epise must 


uece spt 





mainivy by of notices of the work of 


THAN Ns 


this lle revards the exaltation of Ube 


View, 
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episcopate by Ignatius as rather an exhorta- | 


tion towards an ideal of what it ought to be 
than asa simple reflection of what it actually 
was. Hesu»ports his position by the entire ab 
sence of such lofty conceptions in the contempo 
rary literature, and reminds us that the func- 


tion of the bi hop at the time was far narrower | 


than it became later—hardly more, in fact, 
than the headship of a single city church. ‘The 
authenticity of the text, therefore, so far from 
invalidating the conclusion as to the later ori- 
gin of the episcopate in the catholic sense, is 
guite in harmony with it, 
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CHOICE 


CARPETINGS. 


For the Autumn Trade we offer 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
IN 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
AXMINSTER, 
WILTON, 
GOBELIN, 
BRUSSELS, 
und VELVET, 





Indian, Persian, and Turkish 
RUGS. 
THE NAIRN LINOLEUM. 


Mail orders reccive prompt attention, 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, streets, NEW YORK. 








Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, 





Announcements for the next academic 


year are now ready and will be sent on 


| healthful. 
| with Modern Improvements. 





——— 


; University of Pennsylvania. 


application. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make Collections and issue Com 
Credit mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
* ble in all parts of the world. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 
qT “ft? FOR WOMEN 
WELLS COLLEGE fe8ot 2%. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 


A refin d Christian Home. New Building 


Session begins Septem 
Send for Catalogue. 


E. S. Frispeg, D.D., President. 


RIVERVIEW ,, ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 
56TH YEAR, Prepares thoroughly for Colle ge, 4° 
Government, Academies, — Business Military Or- 


ee. SBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


STUDY EN- 


ber 16, 1891. 


HE BE ST PLACE TO 

sINEERING and ASTRONOMY is the Western 

CLASSICS AND ENGI 

NEERING in allits branches. For Catalozue, address 

W. J. HOLLAND, Ph.D., D.Diy President, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1 FIRST. CL. a SS BO. ARDIN G S¢ ‘HOOL 

for Girls will receive afew pupils at reduced 
rates in order to fill existing vacancies. Address 
__PRincipan, P.O, Box 116, Phila., Pa 





HE BO s TON SCHOOL OF ORA TO RY f 
—The Leading School of Expression in Ame rica. 
Send for cata- 
RUa Brown, M. A., Boston, Mass, 


First to teach the System of Delsarte. 
logue to MosEs 














